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A partial list of Wilson’s Certified 
Products sold under 


our ‘“‘money-back’’ guarantee 


Sweet Corn 
Green Peas 
Tomatoes 
String Beans 
Beets 

Pork and Beans 
Leaf Spinach 
Asparagus Tips 


California Peaches 


Pineapple 
Cherries 
Blueberries 
Raspberries 
Strawberries 


Pumpkins 
Catsup 
Chili Sauce 
Jellies 
Jams 
Preserves 
Peanut Butter 
Mince Meat 
Olives 
Sardines 
Salmon 

Ox Tongue 
Veal Loaf 
Butterine 





WILSON & CO 






MEATS, FRUITS 
VEGETABLES 
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JR ED-RIPE strawberries—preserved by a splendid recipe—under the eyes 
of master chefs—in model kitchens—so that the lusciousness of the plump, 


ruddy berry is enhanced and kept for you—this is the secret of our Certified 
Strawberry Preserves. 


Try them—and know them. Especially, enjoy them with tea biscuits made 
with Wilson’s Majestic Lard and spread with Wilson’s Clearbrook Butter. 


Our Certified Strawberry Preserves are an example of what the Wilson Certi- 
fied line of food products means for the home. Fruits, vegetables, meats, table 
specialties—all selected, prepared and handled with the respect your own 
mother would pay anything she prepared for you. And all our Certified 
canned and packaged foods bear our “money-back” guarantee. 


Ask your dealer for “Wilson’s Certified” goods. Should he not supply them, 


please write us and give us his name and address. We can quickly stock 
him, for our distribution is national. 
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THE 


HILLTOP TROOP 
o— 8yoArthur Stanwood Pier 


Chapter One, in whic h shrillness of utterance to command one an- 


Frank and Jim play 
before a'‘gallery’ 


HE Hilltop Tennis Club was in a 

secluded spot; a lane led up to it from 

the road and passed through a jungle of 
alders and blackberry bushes ; behind the club- 
house there was a bit of woodland. 

One afternoon in August Frank Bartlett 
and Jim Woods were absorbed in a desperate 
contest on the courts. They were evenly 
matched; they both were streaming with per- 
spiration and playing their best, when there 
was a rude intrusion upon their pleasure. Six 
boys, two about their own age, which was 
seventeen, and the others younger, emerged 
from the thicket of alder and blackberry and 
stood in the lane close to the wire netting that 
inclosed the tennis courts. The younger boys 
were barefoot, all were bareheaded, with hair 
wet and disheveled; evidently they had just 
come from swimming in the mill pond that 
lay at the foot of the western slope of the 
hill. Presumably they were now on their way 
home to the Hollow at the foot of the eastern 
slope. That they lived in the Hollow the rag- 
gedness of their attire indicated. 

For a moment or two they stood looking on 
in silence, and Jim Woods, who always appre- 
ciated the presence of a ‘‘gallery,’’ put even 
more speed into his slashing strokes. He won 
a hotly contested point with a brilliant drive 
into a corner, and felt, as he settled himself 
somewhat complacently to receive the next 
Serve, that the spectators were looking on with 
respect and admiration. Wishing to impress 
them still further, when the swift serve came 
he took a great swipe at it instead of playing 
it safe. The ball sailed through the air and 
struck the back net about a foot from the top. 

At once there was amused laughter from the 
spectators, 

‘‘Go to it, cully, go to it!’’ cried one of the 
younger boys encouragingly. ‘*Hit him again !’’ 

‘Once more!’’ urged another. ‘‘Show your 
muscle, Charley !’’ 

Nettled by the ridicule when he had imagined 

respect, and by the familiar mode of address, 
Jim looked angrily at the grinning faces and 
said, “Oh, shut up!’? 
_ Of course the result of that remark was to 
lusure a flow of sarcasm and jeering comment. 
luring the next rally, which was long and 
well fought, an incessant stream of advice, 
excouragement and criticism played upon Jim. 
‘Addaboy, addaboy !’’ ‘‘Run, you black-haired 
lunk!?? “Hit it, Charley, old top!’’ ‘‘Addaboy, 
uidaboy, addaboy!’’ ‘‘O gee, what a mutt!’ 

‘This last when Jim, trying to smash a short 
lob, pounded it into the net. 

As he was picking up the ball, Frank Bart- 
lett said in a low voice, ‘‘Don’t pay any atten- 
tion to them, Jim.’? 

But although Jim followed the advice, there 
Was no cessation of the ironical applause from 
the “*gallery.’? The boys outside the wire 
netting had started a competition in witticisms ; 
they egged one another on; they tried with 





other’s attention. ‘‘Charley boy!’’ they dried. 
‘*Jump, you big stiff, jump!’’ ‘‘Say, you crab, 
we’re looking at you!’’ 

Under those taunts Jim’s self - possession 
deserted him. He set his teeth and slammed 
the ball with fury; it went wild, and Frank 
won the game. Then Jim stooped, picked up 
another ball, and drove it with sudden violence 
at the wire netting behind which were clus- 
tered his tormentors. The act provoked a shout 
of laughter. One of the two older boys, who 
had hitherto not joined in the chorus of jeers, 
but who had stood looking and listening with 
amusement, now grinned and remarked, ‘‘Gee, 
that was a kid thing to do!’’ 

Jim glared at him; the fact that he was a 
good-natured-looking fellow and seemed openly 
amused enraged Jim more than a display of 
malevolence might have done. ‘‘ You dirty 
muckers,’’ said Jim, ‘‘to hang round a gentle- 
men’s club and make yourselves a nuisance —’’ 

** Move us on, then! ’’ retorted the boy to 
whom Jim had addressed the remark; he had 
reddened now with anger. ‘‘Come ahead, if 
you don’t like us out here on the road, where 
we’ve a right to be; come ahead. Let’s see you 
move us on.”’ 

Jim stood undecided ; he felt ready for a fight, 
but the odds were six against two, and it was 
unreasonable to suppose that such a gang 
would be animated by any spirit of fair play. 

‘*The gentleman’s thinking it over!’’ cried 
the boy whose voice had been shrillest. ‘‘Give 
him time, Mike, give him time!’’ 

He looked so much like the older boy that 
he was clearly his brother, but, whereas Mike’s 
face was open and good-natured, the young- 
ster’s was sharpened and elfish. 

‘* You’re right, Dick,’’ said Mike. ‘‘ We’ll 
give him time. ’’ : 

Frank Bartlett called to Jim, and the two 
tennis players conferred together. 

‘‘Never mind their yelling at us,’’ Frank 
said. ‘‘It’s foolish to talk back. Let’s just keep 
on playing, and they’ll get sick of their noise. ’’ 

‘*1’d like to go out and clean up the bunch!’ 

‘Yes, but they’re too many for us. Just keep 
hold of yourself and play the game.’’ 

He passed a couple of balls over to Jim in 
order that he might serve. Jim walked back 
to his place on the base line, and the derisive 
comment that had for a few moments been 
hushed in curiosity and anticipation broke out 
anew. It was not particularly witty comment, 
but it was loud and personal; it covered pecu- 
liarities of Jim’s gait and appearance, it re- 
flected upon his skill as a tennis player, and it 
intimated contempt for his character and dis- 
position. Jim was both enraged and ‘‘rattled. ’’ 
He wanted to play so brilliantly that the 
taunts would be silenced; and he 
wanted to show Frank Bartlett that 
he could be cool and indifferent under 
annoyance. The very intensity of his 
desires defeated their fulfillment; he 
lost the next two games and with 
them the set. 

Frank Bartlett started to change 
courts and said as he came up to the 
net, ‘‘Do you want to play another ?’’ 








Jim shook his head. ‘‘Oh, what’s: the use 
now!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I’ve had enough. ’’ 

The spectators heard and jeered. ‘‘Quitter! 
Quitter!’’ 

Frank looked disappointed; he would have 
liked to play longer. ‘‘If you pay no attention 
to them, they’ll soon get tired and go away,’’ 
he suggested in a low tone. 4 

‘*No,’’ Jim replied. ‘‘ I’m through.’’ 

He began to take down the net. 

‘*Charley, I hope we haven’t spoiled your 
game.’’ The remark, addressed in a solicitous 
tone by the younger boy who was called Dick, 
amused the spectators. 

‘*He hasn’t got any game that you could 
spoil,’’ suggested another. 

Frank and Jim folded up the net and carried 
it into the clubhouse. Jim talked of what he 
would have done if there had been only one 
or two tormentors instead of half a dozen. 

The half dozen followed Jim and Frank 
down the lane and out into the broad, elm- 
shaded street along which, behind hedges or 
wooden fences, were the lawns and houses of 
the most prosperous people of the town. Jim 
bade his friend good-by and turned in at the 
gateway to a square, yellow colonial house. 

‘* Good-by, Charley! ’’ called the offensive 
voices behind. 

‘*Will you be playing tennis again to-morrow, 
Charley ?’’ asked the most offensive voice of 
all. ‘‘We’d like to come up and root for you.’’ 

Jim gave no evidence that he had heard. 
The gang listened at the gate until he had 
disappeared within the house. Then they 
sauntered on behind the other tennis player. 

Frank lived two houses beyond Jim; there 
were spacious grounds separating the houses 
from each other. 

Frank walked so slowly that soon the gang 
drew up close behind him. He reached his own 
gate and then stopped and waited for the gang. 
He had a pleasant but determined - looking 
mouth and level, dark eyes in which lurked a 
humorous twinkle; his bare forearms were 
muscular; altogether he was a firmly made, 
solid-looking fellow, and he had planted him- 
self in an attitude of ease and composure. 

As the gang approached, straggling out across 
the sidewalk, he kept his eyes turned toward 
them. They drew near, grinning, yet obviously 
enough not with derision so much as with 
embarrassment. Some of them cast down their 
eyes under Frank’s lightly inquiring, mildly 
scoffing gaze. Two of them met it with hardi- 
hood—the older fellow, who had not joined 
very much in the taunts, and the younger, who 
had been most fertile in abuse. 

‘‘What you looking at, cully?’’ asked the 
younger boy defiantly. 

Frank made no answer, only continued to 
look. And just because he had that 
magic thing, personality, and could 
stand so imperturbed and gaze with 
such apparently tolerant raillery in 
his eyes, the gang straggled by, ill at 
ease. He held the strategic position ; 
they had to pass in review before him. 
And he reviewed them, glanced from 
one to another with the same slightly 
satirical, inquiring, not unfriendly 
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smile and caused them, 4 =f 5 

one after another, to 4 Ss 

shift or lower their € 

gaze. Even the young- c.8, 

ster with the ready 

tongue, getting no reply to his question except 
the aniused glance, found no more words and 
went by in silence. 

Then abruptly the older brother turned and 
came up to Frank. 

‘*We wanted to see you play,’’ said the boy. 
‘*We didn’t mean to break up your game.’’ 

‘*Did you think you were helping it along?’’ 

‘*It was just a kind of accident that got us 
started. And then when the fellow was so easy 
to get a rise out of—well, you couldn’t expect 
us to stop after that.’’ 

‘* You didn’t do much of it,’’ observed 
Frank. ‘‘None at all, I think.’’ 

‘*Oh, well, I’m older; but you know how it 
is when a fellow shows he’s an easy mark: 
everybody likes to take a crack at him.’’ 

‘*What’s your name?’’ 

‘*Michael Dorr.’’ 

‘*]’m Frank Bartlett. I don’t remember 
seeing you before. ’’ 

‘*We just came here to live last month. ’’ 

‘**TIs this fellow your brother?’’ 

Frank pointed at Dick with a good-natured 
rudeness, and Dick grinned, not displeased. 

‘*Yes, that’s who he is.’”’ 

‘* Bright, but fresh, I guess,’’ observed 
Frank; and Dick grinned again. ‘‘ These other 
kids — been spending the day looking after 
them, seeing they didn’t get drowned ?’’ 

The boy muttered that they could all swim 
well enough; and another said he didn’t need 
anybody to look after him. 

‘*T guess, ’’ continued Frank, ‘‘that if they’re 


ound with you enough, they’!l learn to behave 


better some time. It doesn’t seem to have done 
Dick much good, though. I have a young cousin 
about Dick’s age, and 1’m often as ashamed of 
him as you must be of Dick. I guess it’s prob- 
ably the age.’’ 

He looked thoughtfully at Dick and then at 
the four who were about Dick’s age. They 


squirmed or rubbed their bare feet on the grass 


or grinned with an effort to show that under 
criticism they were unconcerned. 

‘*T bet you know how to handle him.’’ 
Michael Dorr spoke with some admiration; 
also, as he glanced at his gang, there was a 
twinkle in his eye. 

‘*T know how, all right; but you can’t do 
with a cousin what you can with a brother. 
Besides, you don’t have the same interest in 
his improvement. Look, there he is now.’’ 

They all turned their heads in the direction 
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in which Frank was pointing. A boy 
of fourteen or fifteen was languidly 
coming down the steps of the big brick 
house across the way. His hands were 
in his pockets, and he advanced one 
foot before the other with a loitering 
deliberation that suggested absence of 
purpose. He was carefully and even 
floridly dressed; his long trousers, to 
which he was not yet quite habituated, were 
creased to perfection and were turned up at 
the bottom to display the elegance of his ankles 
and reveal a pair of scarlet socks. Spotless 
white shoes adorned his feet, a straw hat was 
tipped at a jaunty angle on his head, and a 
necktie matching his socks contributed the last 
touch of color to his radiance. His face was 
less impressive than his clothes, in fact was 
dominated by them, and appeared merely some- 
thing small and white. 

‘*Reggie!’’ called Frank. ‘*Some fellows here 
that would like to meet you! Come over!’’ 

Reggie stopped at the foot of the steps and 
did not advance down the gravel walk to the 
street. He surveyed the group. 

‘‘What for?’’ he asked suspiciously. 

‘‘Oh, just to oblige us, ’’ responded his cousin. 

Reggie scrutinized the gathering and then 
sauntered off round the corner of the house. 

‘* You see,’’ Frank said to Michael, ‘*‘ his 
manners are just about like your kid brother’s. 
I guess maybe you’ve got your brother a little 
better in hand, in spite of the way he’s acted. 
Well, good-by, Dorr. I’m glad to have seen 
you; I hope we’ll meet again soon.’’ 

He shook hands with Michael, ignored the 
others and, opening the gate, walked up to his 
house. That he had achieved a victory he knew 
when he entered with no taunts following him. 

Meanwhile Michael Dorr was enforcing the 
lesson for his-brother. 

‘‘He’s dead right; you’re.too fresh,’’ said 
Michael. ‘‘He gave you a good call-down, all 
you fellows. ’’ 

‘* Ah!’’ replied Dick, in whom the ‘‘ call- 
down’’ rankled. ‘‘He’s a stiff, that’s what he 
is. And the other fellow was a nut. And the 
kid across the street, he’s a sissy. He felt too 
proud to come over and speak to us. I’ll get 
his goat some day for that.’’ 

‘*You just leave him for his cousin to deal 
with, ’’ Michael counseled him. Then, as they 
sauntered along, he remarked, ‘‘It must be 
great to live in one of these big places up here. ’’ 

‘*T bet they have good things to eat,’’ said 
one of the boys. 

’ Another boy snickered, and murmured in 
Dick’s ear, ‘‘I bet they have. ’’ 

Dick looked at him, and the boy winked. 

‘‘What do you mean, Tom?’’ asked Dick, 
drawing closer for the reply. 

‘*Raspberries and melons—up at Reggie’s 
place, ’’ said ‘Tom. ‘‘I go up there every morn- 
ing and have a great feed. There’s a garden 
back of the house, and the man never comes 
till about seven o’clock; all you have to do is 
get up early enough. ”’ 

‘“*T’ll go with you to-morrow,’’ said Dick. 

‘*You’d better not let Mike know. ’’ 

‘*T won’t; you needn’t be afraid.’’ 

Michael, walking slowly behind and trying 
to imagine what the life of such a fellow as 
Frank Bartlett must be, was giving little atten- 
tion to Dick and to the other boys. He had 
reached an age of discontent and aspiration; 
he had a better mind and a stronger body than 
most boys. of his acquaintance; he was begin- 
ning to feel aware of capabilities unused and 
apparently not desired; he wanted, more than 
anything else, to get a start in life. How splen- 
did to be like Frank, before whom of course a 
multitude of opportunities lay open! 

Meanwhile, Frank had taken his shower 
bath, come downstairs, and found his mother 
and sister entertaining his cousin, Reggie, with 
lemonade and cake out on the side porch. 

‘* Hello, Reg!’’ he said. ‘‘ What was the 
matter with you? Why didn’t you come over 
when I called ?’’ 

‘*T didn’t see why I should,’’ replied Reggie. 
‘‘What did you want, anyway ?’’ 

‘‘A fellow in that crowd reminded me of 
you, and I wanted you two to see each other. ’’ 

‘*How was he like me?’’ asked Reggie, with 
a challenge in his voice. ‘‘Of course there 
wasn’t anyone in that crowd that was like me. ’’ 

‘*What crowd ?’’ asked Frank’s sister, Eliza- 
beth.“‘What are you two scrapping about now ?” 


‘*Frank had a gang of regular muckers he ; very much, Mr. Winton. 


was talking with out there by the gate,’’ com- 


plained Reggie. ‘‘He wanted me to come over 


and meet them. I don’t know why.’’ 


‘You looked so pretty, I thought you’d be | it’s more than just having 


glad to show yourself to them, ’’ began Frank ; 
but his mother checked him. 
‘*Frank, you must not be always picking on 


your cousin. Reggie, will you have some more | especially in mind. Although I want to start 


lemonade? That’s right. Now, who were these 
boys that Reggie is talking about?’’ 





muckers, right out of the Hollow. Frank 
is just trying to get a rise out of me, 
saying that one of them was like me. ’’ 

‘*He reminded me of you a lot. I wish 
you had been playing tennis with Jim 
this afternoon, Reggie. I’d like to have 
seen it.’’ 

‘‘Why, what happened ?’’ 

‘*Tt would have been more fun than 
la goat. Oh, well!’’ Frank did not choose to 
| explain his obscure remark. He sat back and 
looked at his cousin with amused eyes. 

Reggie returned to his chief grievance. 

‘*How was the fellow like me? What made 
you say he was like me?’’ 

‘*Well, he was a persistent kind of pest.’’ 

‘* Frank!’’ His mother’s eyes no longer 
twinkled. 

‘Tf Reggie insists, I’ve got to tell him the 
truth, haven’t I?’’ 

‘I shouldn’t think, Aunt Adelaide, you’d 
want to have Frank talking with such awful 
toughs. I know mother wouldn’t want me to 
associate with them. ’’ 

‘‘Maybe she won’t let you come over here 
any more when you tell-her how I’ve been 
corrupted, ’’ suggested Frank hopefully. 

‘*T guess she won’t mind my coming over to 
see Aunt Adelaide and Elizabeth. They’re the 
ones I come to see, anyway. Say, Frank, what 
was the fellow like that you said was like me?’’ 

Elizabeth giggled, and her mother smiled. 

‘‘T’]] point him out to you some day,’’ Frank 
said. 

Reginald, having drained his glass, rose. 
‘“‘Of course I know he couldn’t be like me in 
the least; of course I know you’re just trying 
to tease me,’’ he said; ‘‘but I don’t care.’’ 

After Reginald had sauntered down the path 
to the gate, Mrs. Bartlett said: 

‘* Frank, why is it that you’re always so 
disagreeable to Reggie?’’ 
| “I don’t know; he gets my goat,’’ Frank 
answered. ‘‘I never mean to start things when 
he’s round, but I simply can’t help it.’’ 

‘*You take him too hard; if you’d just see 
| the humor of him,’’ suggested Elizabeth. 
| ‘That would be all right if he wasn’t a 
| cousin; it’s awful to have a cousin like that,” 
| replied Frank. ‘‘ He’s hopeless; it doesn’t 
| matter what you say or do, he’s hopeless. ’’ 
| Reggie had been gone but a few 

minutes when a young man turned 
|in at the gate. Elizabeth, bending 
| over her sewing, pretended not to 
observe him ; Frank rose with a sigh 
and said, ‘‘O gee, now I have got 
to chase myself! Come, mother. ’’ 
Elizabeth tightened her lips and 
did not look up from her sewing 
until the young man was mounting 
| the steps and Frank was disappear- 
| ing within the house. 
‘Hello, Elizabeth! Wait just a 
|moment, Frank.’’ 

The young man had a pleasant 
smile and a pleasant voice; 
moreover, he was tall, broad- 
shouldered, good-looking—the 
type of man that might reason- 
ably win the liking and confi- 
dence of either a girl or a boy. 

‘‘T havea scheme, Frank, 
and you’ve got to help me 
out with it.’’ Hiseyes 
were shining with en- 
thusiasm. ‘‘I’m going 
to apply for a com- 
mission as scoutmas- «, 
ter and I want to 
organize the finest troop 
of Boy Seouts you ever 
saw. This is just the place 
for it, and it’s a funny 
thing that nobody has yet 
waked up to it. Right in 
this neighborhood, on the 
| Hill, there are enough 
fellows to make two pa- 
trols. I’ve made out a list. 
I want you to be one pa- 
| trol leader, and I thought 
| of asking Jim Woods to 
| be the other. What do you 
say da 

‘*Fine idea,’’ Frank re- 
| plied. ‘‘I’ve never looked 
| into the Scout business 
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What do we do?’’ 
‘‘Oh, we’ll have weekly 
hikes and meetings; but 


a good time. The idea is 
| to discipline ourselves into being better 
citizens. And now here’s the point I have 


| the troop with just some of you fellows on the 
| Hill, I want as soon as it’s well organized and 


‘‘Just a bunch of fellows that stopped to | amounts to something to work in a couple of 
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watch Jim and me playing tennis. They fol- patrols made up of fellows from down in the 
lowed along. behind us when we came home, | Hollow. I think doing that will bea good thing 
and I stopped and talked with them. One of | for both ends of the town. The feud between the 
them was quite a good fellow ; one of the others | Hill and the Hollow seems to me to be getting 
made me think of Reggie.’’ | steadily worse. Fellows from the Hollow steal 

‘*Frank!’’ His mother’s. voice was sharp, | bats and balls from the little kids up here in 
but her eyes twinkled. So did Elizabeth’s. |summer and take their sleds from them in 

‘“‘I don’t believe it,’’ Reggie said. ‘‘Why, | winter. They rob apple orchards and vegetable 
Aunt Adelaide, they were the worst-looking | gardens. On the other hand, some of the fellows 
ragged hoodlums you ever saw—awful-looking | up here go out of their way to. be insulting to 


the boys of the Hollow. I believe that if we 
| can get both gangs working together-in a Seout 
| troop it will be a good thing for everyone. ’’ 
| ‘*I know one good fellow in the Hollow,’’ 
| said Frank ; ‘‘a fellow named Mike Dorr. He’d 
| be a good patrol leader; but I don’t believe 
Jim Woods would go into the Scouts if Dorr 
was to be in it, too. They’ve had a kind of 
scrap, and Jim is sore.’’ 

‘*My idea was to get the fellows up here 
interested and well started in the movement 
before suggesting that they take in the gang 


‘* There’s just one thing, Mr. Winton,’’ 
interrupted Frank. ‘‘If Reggie’s to be in this 
thing, I don’t want him in my patrol. I’ll take 
anybody else you choose to give me, but I 
won’t have Reggie.’’ 

‘*‘What’s the matter? Had a row?’’ 

Both Elizabeth and her mother looked 
amused, but Frank was clearly in earnest. 

“‘Oh, I don’t have rows with the kid,’’ he 
| said disdainfully ; ‘‘but he doesn’t take bossing 
| from me the way he should, and if I had to 
| boss him right along I’d be liable to do some- 





from the Hollow. Once they get interested they | thing to him. Give him to Jim.’’ 


may see the advantage of enlarging the mem- 


‘*A gift for Jim,’’ said Mr. Winton, making a 


—. So I’ll say nothing to Jim or to the | note in a little book. ‘‘I hope he’!1 be grateful. ’’ 


others about the ultimate purpose. ’’ 
| ‘*What fellows are you going to ask ?’’ 
| ‘Oh, those right round here. The two Nevins 
| boys and Nate Folwell and Reggie, and —’’ 


‘*Poor Reggie!’’ said Mrs. Bartlett. ‘‘ And 
suppose he simply declines to join the Scouts ?’’ 
‘‘Oh, then,’’ said Frank, ‘‘I’]] make him.”’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


‘THEY ALSO SERVE 
C8y Winthrop Roy 


HROUGHOUT the hardest evening of 
"TT tnett married life Mr. and Mrs. Gordon 

had managed to maintain a show of 
cheerfulness. They surrendered to the desire 
of the boys on this last evening to take them 
to a ‘‘movie’’ show, although their own desire 
had been to stay at home with blinds drawn and 
all the world shut out; but the boys had dreaded 
such an evening, and perhaps, as John Gordon 
said afterwards to his wife, their judgment was 
best; anyway, the boys had seemed to enjoy 
the pictures, even if the father and mother did 
not; and it would be pleasant to remember 
their cheerful laughter when they were gone. 

Now, however, Mrs. Gordon was burying 
her face in the pillow so that the boys in the 
other bedroom of the little house should not 
hear her sobs, and her husband, with a woebe- 
gone expression, was clumsily patting her 
shoulder and saying, ‘‘Don’t, Mary, don’t.’’ 
Meanwhile the boys could be heard moving 
about, packing their things, 
speaking indistinguishable 
words; Mrs. Gordon would 
sometimes control her sobbing 
for a moment and listen to 
those sounds, suddenly become 

so precious; and then her tears 
would come afresh. 

‘*It’s all right, Mary,’’ said John 
Gordon, in an effort to be soothing 
and sympathetic. ‘‘Have it out now, 
but to-morrow morning, remember: 
you’ve got to hold on to yourself. 
We’ve got to send them away with 
a smile; but have it out now.’’ 

Indignation momentarily got the 
better of her grief. ‘You talk, John, 
as if it were something to be got over 
and done with. Have it out! Don’t 
you suppose it will be with me always 
—until I see them safe home again? 
And that will probably be never. ’’ 
‘‘We mustn’t think that; we 
just mustn’t. Besides, they 
won’t be going across right 
away, maybe not for six 
months; maybe not at all. 

* ‘The war may be over before 
3 >. they’re sent. ’’ 

, ‘“'There’s no use in think- 
ing that. It’s of no use to 
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“IT WON'T HAVE BAD NEWS FOR 
I JUST WON'TI” 


talk, John. I can’t help feeling that when 
they go away to-morrow it will be forever. ’’ 

‘*T don’t feel it, I won’t feel it!’’ said John 
Gordon firmly. ‘‘And you must make an effort 
to-morrow morning, Mary, for their sake!’’ 

The sounds in the other bedroom ceased ; the 
boys, untroubled by forebodings, slept; but 
their mother continued at intervals to sob, while 
John Gordon looked on in sympathy and de- 
spair. ‘‘Lights out,’’ he said at last; and in the 
darkness the weeping gradually quieted, and 
husband and wife lay side by side in silence. 

At breakfast both Tom and Ted seemed 
determined to ignore any indications of unhap- 
piness on the part of their mother. They pre- 
tended not to notice the tears that rolled down 
her cheeks while she poured out their coffee; 
they tried to make little jokes about the advan- 
tages of travel and sight-seeing that they were 
to have; Tom, who was the older, wondered if 
they would come home speaking English with 
a French accent; and Ted wondered who would 
keep an eye on father to see that he did his 
work in the mill all right, now that they were 
gone. But although they pretended not to 
notice, they were always shooting furtive 
glances at their mother—at the plump, homely 
face that they loved, with the kind eyes and 
the patient mouth; they were desperately 
afraid she was going to break down. 

‘*T guess one or the other of us will be writ- 
ing home about every day,’’ said Tom cheer- 
fully. ‘‘And you’ve both got to keep writing 
to us, and tell us all the news.’’ 

Mrs. Gordon nodded; she simply was not 
able to speak. 

‘*Tom and I talked things over last night, ’’ 
Ted said. ‘‘We won’t have any use for money 
while we’re in the army. We’re going to have 
our pay sent home to you—you and dad can go 
to the movies as much as you like, and buy 
books and magazines and have a fine time. ’’ 

‘*You boys needn’t send any of your pay 
home to us,’’ said John Gordon. ‘‘Unless you 
want me to put it into Liberty bonds for you. ’’ 

‘“*Po anything you like with it,’’ Tom 
replied; ‘‘but use some of it now and then 
giving mother and yourself a good time. ’’ 

‘* There’s one thing,’’ said John Gordon. 
‘*Nobody ever had two better boys—did they, 
mother ?’’ 





Then the mother could control her emotion no 
longer; she rose from the table and went into 
the next room. Her husband and the boys fol- 
lowed her and caressed her, while she sat with 
her head bowed on the table and her shoulders 
heaving—broad, fat, soft shoulders that had 
borne many burdens uncomplainingly, but that 
seemed now to sink in utter despair. 

She mastered herself after 

a while and stood up. ‘‘I’m 
* not going to cry any more, "’ 

she said resolutely, although 
- in an unsteady voice. ‘‘Let 
me kiss you both.’’ She 
clasped Tom in her arms, 
with a pressure that made 
him know through ever) 
nerve how she was suffer- 
ing; then she clasped Ted 

‘* It’s time, mother, we 
were going to the train,” 
said John Gordon. 

They all made their prep- 
arations in silence, and the) 
were all rather silent during 
the ride on the electric car. 

‘*If only you weren’t go 
ing to a camp so far awa) 
from Rossburg!’’ sighed th« 
mother. ‘‘If only it was 
somewhere near home, 8 
that father and I could see 
you again before you’re sent 
across!’’ 

‘ST guess maybe it’s bet- 
ter the way it is,’’ replied 
Tom. ‘One big wrench, 
and then we can settle down 
better to the new life than 
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if we were to go through this kind of, 
thing several times over.’’ 

‘¢You feel differently about it from me,’’ 
said his mother. -*‘I’d go through it any 
number of times, just to see you and Ted 
again. ’” 

‘‘T bet when we come back we’ll hang 
round home so much you’ll get sick of the 
sight of us,’’ Ted said. 

John Gordon laughed heartily; he had 
an idea that by heartiness of laughter he 
could somehow minimize the painfulness of 
the parting. He found that he had nothing 
to say; he could think of literally nothing 
except, ‘‘Well, boys, be good boys. I know 
you’ll give a good account of yourselves. ’’ 
And that speech, with small variations, he 
repeated several times; and it was the last 
thing he said to them when they were in 
the train and he and his wife were on the 
platform below their window. All along the 
platform there were mothers and fathers, 
sisters and brothers, standing in that last 
minute before the train was to pull out; 
all along the train young heads were thrust 
from windows. But Mrs. Gordon looked at 
none of the mothers and fathers, saw only 
the two young faces in the window above 
her, kept her eyes fixed on them and a brave 
smile fixed on her lips. 

Then the train moved ; all along the plat- 
form the mothers and the sisters fluttered 
their handkerchiefs. The train moved 
faster and faster ; the handkerchiefs ceased 
to flutter; Mrs. Gordon, like so many other 
mothers, was pressing hers to her eyes. 
But she had done her first duty: she had 
sent her boys away with a smile. 

In the station she saw a booth at which 
service flags were displayed. 

‘*John,’’ she said to her husband, ‘‘we 
must have one of these now. I wonder if 
they have them for sale with two stars.’’ 

It proved that there were not only two- 
starred flags for sale at the booth but also 
two-starred service pins. 

‘*You must have one of them, Mary,’’ 
said John Gordon. 

‘*You, too; you must have one to wear,’’ 
said his wife. 

They left the station, each of them wear- 
ing the two-starred pin, and Mrs. Gordon 
carrying the parcel that held the little flag. 

At home she fastened it in the parlor win- 
dow, and then she and her husband went 
out into the street to look at it. To see 
it there gave them a feeling of immense 
satisfaction and pride. 

‘*It decorates the house,’’ ‘said Mrs. 
Gordon. 





MRS. GORDON DID NOT APPLAUD; SHE WAS OCCUPIED IN WIPING THE TEARS 
OUT OF HER EYES; AND JOHN GORDON’S HANDS SHOOK AND HIS 
LIPS QUIVERED MORE THAN USUAL 
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‘*T hate to think of doing it,’’ he said 
when he first discussed it with his wife. 

‘*Yes, but it’s what they’d want us to 
do if they knew,’’ she answered. 

He acquiesced. In his heart he wished 
he had died instead of being left helpless 
like this; but he never let her know that 
he was anything but cheerful and philo- 
sophical about his affliction. 

‘**I’ve got to make things seem not quite 
so bad as they are, or else they’ll seem | 
worse than they are,’’ he decided. ‘It’s 
the only way to keep her bucked up—her 
and the boys.’’ 

He could write now, slowly and with 
difficulty. In his letters to the boys he 
never mentioned his disability or his ill- 
ness, and he told his wife that he was 

_ proud of her for doing exactly the right 
thing. 

‘-We have got to keep the boys cheered 
up; that is what will help them to go 
over the top, and come back safe,’’ he said 
to her. 

She did not reply; she felt that they 
would never come back safe. She was try- 
ing always to prepare herself for the bad 
news that would come any day. She never 
thought of the possibility of any good 
news. 

Yet it was good news that came. She 
opened the paper one morning and read: 
‘*Six Yankees Decorated for Bravery; 
Rossburg Boy Among Them. ’’ 

And then she saw Tom’s name, —‘‘Sergt. 
Thomas Gordon,’’—and her heart jumped 
and her eyes hastened apprehensively down 
through the article. Had he been hurt? 
No, he had brought his men back from 
the raid in safety, driving eight German 
prisoners ; and the French colonel in com- 
mand of the unit had bestowed on him and 
on the other members of the patrol the 
croiz de guerre. 

She took the paper in to her husband. 

‘*Here, John,’’ she said, trying to speak 
calmly, ‘‘see this.’’ 

He glanced at the headline, then seized 
the paper with his trembling hand. 

‘** Fine, fine!’’ he murmured. ‘* That 
would be like Tom —and like Ted, too. 
Isn’t it worth all the worry to have such 
news as this?’’ 

‘“‘If they only come back again!’’ she 
exclaimed. 

“If they don’t come back,’’ he said, ‘we 
must simply keep in mind that they did the 
noblest thing a man could do. Wouldn’t 
we rather know that about them than just 
that they were—safe?’’ 


news would be a blow to their parents and 
were anxious to lighten it as much as possible. 
Ted wrote in a postscript: 


‘Yes; and these pins, they decorate us,’ | 
replied her husband. | 

Unquestionably the stars were a great com- 
fort. And it was a comfort to see the two new! Now that we're going across we'll be sending 
stars that were added to the service flag at the | home more money than ever—extra pay for foreign 
chureh, and the two new ones that were added | service, you know. We wish you and father 
to the service flag at the factory. Both John wouldn’t hoard it all for us; have a blow-out now 
Gordon and his wife felt that somehow they | Se ond 
were more important persons in the community It was of no use that Mrs. Gordon had tried 
than they had been before. Mrs. Gordon always | to strengthen herself to meet this thing that 
knew when she was riding in the trolley car | she had known was inevitable. At the first 
that the people standing or sitting opposite her | words intimating what had happened she sank 
noticed the service pin that she wore; it gave | into a chair, feeling faint; her head was dizzy, 
her a thrill of pride when she saw anyone’s | and her heart throbbed painfully. She read 
eyes fixed on that pin. She even began to feel 


that he would ever be able to work again.| She did not answer for a moment, and then 
Sitting by the bedside of her speechless, half-| she exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, I hope that Ted gets a 
conscious husband, Mrs. Gordon wondered | hero medal, too!’’ 
what life was worth to her now. The day was full of pleasure and excitement. 
When she went home that night she found | Friends and neighbors kept coming to give 
the first letters from France. They were lively, | their congratulations; the superintendent of 
cheerful letters; she read them over and over | the factory stopped in at the noon hour to say 
again and got from them some comfort. She | how delighted all the people down there were ; 
began a letter in reply; but when she had | the minister called, and reporters from all the 
written, ‘‘Dear Boys. I wish I did not have local newspapers came and asked for interviews 
bad news for you,’’ she stopped. She thought | and for a photograph of Tom. The next day 
a moment and then said to herself, ‘‘I won’t| Mrs. Gordon was embarrassed and pleased to 
have bad news for them ; I just won’t!’’ So she | see in the newspapers not only Tom’s picture 
tore up the sheet on which she had written, | and a sketch of his life but also her own words 


a little sorry for the neighbors on the street who 
could display no service flag in their windows, 
and a little superior to those who could dis- 
play a flag with only one star. The families 
with boys who were too young and men who 
were too old seemed to her no longer to be 
envied. 

Besides, the letters from the boys were always 
80 cheerful and came so frequently that she felt 
less despondent than she had expected to be. 
The boys were happy and well, they liked the 
camp life, and they were making good progress 
with their work. And when, after some weeks, 
the news came that Tom had been made a ser- 
geant and Ted a corporal, Mrs. Gordon. was 
more proud of her boys than ever; and she 
a lmost wore the letters out, carrying them round 
in her bag and reading them to all her friends. 

Presently after the promotion the monthly 
checks that came to John Gordon from the 
sovernment were for an increased amount. He 
\\ ‘ote to the boys that he was using all their 
honey to buy Liberty bonds, and that if the 
\ar only lasted long enough they would come 
hone to find themselves capitalists. 

j \t last came a day when Tom wrote as fol- 
2ar Mother. Ted and I have a hunch—well, it’s 
¢ than that—that we shall be going across 

} “ity soon now, In fact, this will probably be the 
letter you’ll get from us until after we’re on the 

ier side. Don’t worry about us; remember al- 

$ that in this game no news is good news. And 
ease keep on sending us more of your good, 
‘ery letters. We were sort of afraid, when we 

“< home, that you were going to be blue and de- 

ssed; and there’s nothing that takes the heart 

of a fellow like having the feeling that every- 
'$ at home is all wrong and the folks he cares 

‘lt are all miserable. Your letters have done a 
‘ole lot for us, just because they’ve shown that 
‘u've bucked up and are putting things through 

1 day to day with a smile; and that’s some- 
_ 'g that helps us to put them through that way, 


"here Was a good deal more than that in the 
“et, and there were some lines inclosed from 
ted, all showing that the boys feared their 


the letters through a mist of tears. 

When her husband came home, he tried hard 
to comfort her. ‘‘ You know it’s what the boys 
themselves wanted, Mary. They wanted to get 
into the real thing—not just stay on in a train- 


ing camp. We’ve got to look at it from the | 


boys’ point of view—not ours, Mary.’’ 

‘*T can’t believe they really want it—I can’t 
believe it! Oh, it’s too dreadful!’’ 

‘*No matter how dreadful it is, we know 


and made a fresh beginning; she told them | 
how the beans in the little back garden were 
coming on, and what gossip she had heard at | 
the Red Cross workroom, and how Alice Dawes | 
and Marjorie Webster always asked her if she | 
had received any letters lately. As she wrote, | 


| she wondered at her ability to let her mind | 


run on and picture such a happy, contented | 
world when it was really a horrible world. | 
She closed the letter by writing: ‘‘ Your father | 











they want it. You know it. You know our | sends lots of love to you both. You mustn’t| 
boys want above everything else to do. their| think it strange if you don’t hear from him | 
full duty, play their full part. We must try to | for some time; he’s been having some trouble 
be glad that they’re doing it. And you must/ with his hand that makes writing hard von 
keep on writing them the same kind of letters | him.’’ | 
you’ve been writing; you see how much it’s| She read the letter over, and thought, ‘‘1 | 
meant to them. ’’ guess that won’t give them anything very | 
He could talk in this brave way when he | much to worry about.’’ 
was with his wife. When he was alone he felt | And although in the weeks that followed she | 
often as sick at heart as she did, and had much to worry about, she trans- | 
as apprehensive of what now each day mitted none of her worries to her boys | 
might bring forth. —not even the greatest worry of all, | 
Indeed, people who knew the family that about their safety. One morning | 
thought that of the two John Gordon a letter came from Ted saying that at 
was showing the strain more than his last they were in the front-line trenches 
wife. ‘*How old he’s looking all of a and adding, ‘‘Now, mother dear, it’s 
sudden!’’ was a frequent comment. only right that I should say you mustn’t 
Some persons, more sympathetic than be surprised to get bad news at any 
considerate, expressed to his wife their feeling | time; and if you do, you and dad mustn’t 
that there must be something the matter with | grieve for Tom or me too much; just remem- 
him, he was looking so badly. She had already | ber about us that we went west mighty glad 
been troubled by the same fear ; such solicitude | to do our little part.’’ She only set her lips 
on the part of others made her the more worried | tight and remained for a long time motionless, 
and anxious. But her husband insisted that he | without tears, so well had she disciplined her- 
was as well as any man, and scoffed at the | self by now. 
suggestion that he see a doctor. John Gordon had come home from the hos- 
Then one day a telephone call came to Mrs. | pital; his mind was as clear as ever, but his 
Gordon from the factory. It was the superin- | speech was thick and indistinct, and he moved 
tendent speaking. He did not want to alarm | about with an uncertain shuffling. He would 
her ; but her husband had been overcome while | never be any better, said the doctor, and of 
at work and had been sent to the hospital. | course there was always the possibility of 
Nothing serious at all, he was quite sure. another stroke at any time. He could never 
It proved to be serious enough. John Gordon | hope to go back to his work. Fortunately, he 
had suffered a paralytic stroke; the doctor had been able to put by a little money, but it 
thought that he would recover the partial use | was evident that it would soon become neces- 








of his faculties, but that there was little chance | sary to use the boys’ monthly pay. 


reported. 

‘‘We’re proud of Tom, just as proud as we 
ean be,’’ she had said. ‘* But we’re not really 
any prouder of him than we are of his brother, 
who is only a corporal and who hasn’t been 
decorated—yet. We know that both of the voys 
went over there to do their duty, and they’il 
do it.’’ 

‘‘You must cut out these articles and send 
them to the boys,’’ said John Gordon. 

His wife assented, and then had a disturbing 
afterthought. 

‘‘Do you think maybe reading them would 
make Ted reckless?’’ she asked. ‘‘Do you 
think it would make him feel we wanted him 
to take risks and do something heroic ?’’ : 

**I guess Ted won’t take any more risks 


than are necessary, and I guess he’ll take all 


that are necessary,’’ replied her husband. 
‘*Reading those articles won’t do anything to 
him except make him feel better. ’’ 

The news of Tom’s achievement had a moral 
effect upon Mrs. Gordon. The feeling took 
possession of her gradually, and indeed at first 
she even tried to resist it, for it seemed to her 
almost unnatural that a mother should enter- 
tain it; but it was stronger than her power of 
resistance—the feeling that now, if bad news 
eame about Tom, his death would not be so 
hard, so utterly impossible, to bear as she had 
thought that it would be when she said good-by 
to him. 

He had done the supreme thing; he had 
experienced the utmost satisfaction and honor - 
that could come to a soldier; his service to his 
country had really counted for something, his 
life had counted for something; and now, if he 
died, it would not be quite so tragic as if he had 
died in the training camp or even in action 
without having first been cited for his effective 
and heroic work. 

In short, the consequence of the message was 
that Mrs. Gordon almost ceased to worry or to 
feel anxious about Tom. Her anxious thoughts 
centred chiefly about her other boy. If only 
Ted could do before he died what Tom had 
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done, feel as Tom now must feel, know that 
his life had been so well worth while! 

She and her husband were living in those 
days with the most rigorous economy. They 
felt it a point of honor to use just as little of 
the boys’ money as they possibly could. They 
had not much else to live on, but they suc- 
ceeded in buying for the boys war savings 
stamps every month, and contributing for them 
to the Red Cross and to other war funds, and 
putting aside a little for the next Liberty 
Loan 


When the campaign for that loan was open- 
ing, Mrs. Gordon read one morning in the 
newspaper that some American soldiers who 
had been at the front had arrived at an Atlantic 
port and were to tour the country making 
speeches for the loan. 

‘*T hope they’ll send one of them to Ross- 
burg,’’ she said to her husband. ‘‘I’ll go miles 
to hear him.’’ 

She put down the paper and stood looking 
out of the window; she saw a man in khaki 
walking briskly up the street. She looked at | 
him as she looked at every man in uniform, | 
and then—that walk—that 
figure! Her hands went to 
her suddenly pounding 
heart. 

‘* Tom! It’s Tom! ’’ she 
eried. ‘‘ It’s Tom coming, 
it’s Tom coming! Look out 
of the window, look out of 
the window, John!’’ 

Screaming this, she was 
already hurrying down the 
stairs. 

Jobn Gordon shuffled to 
the window, got himself 
there in time to see his wife 
and his boy clasped in each 
other’s arms. 

At the biggest Liberty 
Loan rally that . Rossburg 
had ever had, Sergt. Thomas 
Gordon was the chief speak- 
er. Sitting in the middle of 
the audience, John Gordon 
and his wife choked with 
pride when the presiding’ 
officer introduced their son 
as Rossburg’s returning 
hero. They stood up there 
with the wildly applauding 
audience. Mrs. Gordon did 
not applaud; she was occu- 
pied in wiping the tears out 
of her eyes; and John Gor- 
don’s hands shook and his 
lips quivered more than 
usual, — 

As they listened to Tom 
they felt amazed and awed; 
it seemed as if they had 
never known their boy. 
They could hardly believe 
that it was he standing there 
talking to this great audience 
without embarrassment, 
holding it intent with his direct, incisive speech. | 
He told of things he had seen, deeds of valor | 
and of sacrifice, pathetic incidents among the | 
French refugees, the dying words of the friend | 
who had been shot down at his side; and then | 
he said: 

‘I’ve told you of things over there; now 
I’m going to tell you of something over here. 
Since I came back yesterday I’ve seen the 
father and mother of a chum of mine who’s 
over there. After the boy went across, the father 
had a paralytic stroke; he can never work 
again. The mother has never written to the 
boy about it, because she didn’t want to send 
him any word that would cause him to worry 
and be unhappy, any word that would tend to 
reduce his efficiency as a soldier. She’s gone 
on writing him nothing but cheerful, happy 
letters; and the father, when he was able to 
write, has sent nothing but the same sort. And 
just before I came away, this chum of mine 
read me one of their letters, and said to me, 
‘Isn’t it fine that the folks at home are so 
cheerful and taking things as they are!’ Well, 
now, those folks at home had little to live on 
after the father had to stop work except the 
boys’ pay that came to them regularly. And 
out of that they managed tO buy war savings 
stamps and subscribe to the Red Cross and 
set aside enough to subscribe to the Liberty 
Loan. 

‘*Now I tell you that story because I want 
you all to have some standard of sacrifice and 
duty to go by. I should like to go back and 
be able to tell that chum of mine that the 
example of. his father and mother inspired a 
whole lot of others. If you folks will all come 
across to-night the way you can, the way you 
ought, I’ll go back with that message for my 
chum. ’’ 

When the applause had subsided, the presid- 
ing officer rose and said: 

‘‘Ladies and gentlemen, you’ve all received 
to-night subscription cards for the Liberty 
Loan. I hope you’ll all fill them out now, 
before you leave this hall. Think of what 
Sergt. Gordon has just said; bear in mind that 
he’s been over the top; let each one of you and 
all Rossburg go over the top to-night. ’’ 

And enthusiastically, with a rush and a shout, 




























“MY CONGRATULATIONS, MADEMOISELLEI" 
HE EXCLAIMED. 





‘‘over the top’’ that night went Rossburg. 


AN EXPERIMENT 


IN LUCK 


ITH a sigh Barbara Winston drew 

\ y her chair up to the dinner table. 

‘Tired, Barbee ?’’ asked her mother. 

‘‘Awfully tired,’’ Barbara answered. ‘‘It’s 
been a beastly day from start to finish.’’ 

Little Aunt Hetty looked up anxiously— 
Aunt Hetty’s expression was always vaguely 
anxious. 

‘*O dear!’’ she exclaimed in her sweet, 
precise manner. ‘‘I was afraid it would be, 
dear. You remember you saw the new moon 
over your left shoulder yesterday !’’ 

Barbara’s frowning face relaxed, and her 
deep dimples flashed into view. 

‘*So that’s it!’’ she said, with a laugh. 
‘*What a relief! I was dreadfully afraid ‘it 
was due to my own evil temper!’’ 

Mrs. Winston shook her head disapprov- 
ingly at her faded little sister-in-law. 

‘* Hetty, my dear, you are 
hopelessly superstitious. ’’ 

‘* Well, of course,’’ began 
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Aunt Hetty defensively, ‘‘I don’t say the moon 
is responsible, exactly ; it’s only a sign —’’ 

‘*Oh, now don’t spoil it, auntie dear,’’ im- 
plored Barbara, ‘‘when it’s such a relief to my 
feelings! I’m rested already. ’’ 

‘*Rested enough to help me with that alge- 
bra, I hope,’’ Martin remarked, with a side 
glance at his mother. 

‘*And to make my doll a new bonnet, ’’ added 
Dorothy. 

‘* And'you know you promised to play check- 
ers with me to-night!’’ put in Teddy. 

‘* All right, children,’’ Barbara agreed, 
smothering a sigh, ‘‘after the dishes are done. ’’ 

**T’ll do them to-night, dear,’’ Mrs. Winston 
volunteered. 

‘*No, indeed-y,’’ declared Barbara. ‘‘ Martin 
and I will do them up in a hurry and discuss 
algebra at the same time.’’ 

Mrs. Winston sighed as she watched the 
quick, graceful niovements of the slender young 
figure. Things might have been so different! 
It was a year now since Mr. Winston’s death, 
and the subsequent failure of his business 
had left his family reduced in circumstances. 
Through the kindness of a family friend Bar- 
bara, just ready to ‘‘come out,’’ had found 
office employment instead. By giving up their 
luxurious home for a small cottage in an un- 
fashionable neighborhood they had been able 
to subsist on their income, helped out by Bar- 
bara’s slender earnings; but it was not what 
the mother had dreamed of for her dainty, 
brown-eyed daughter. Far from it! 

It was a very weary Barbara, indeed, who 
dropped into bed a few hours later. So weary, 
that she slept like the dead until the little 
alarm clock on her bureau shrilly summoned 
her to the business of another day. 

‘*O dear!’’ she groaned. ‘‘And I know that 
plagued little clock is slow; I forgot to set it 
ahead. Now I shall have to hurry, 
and that always starts me off wrong!’’ 

As hastily as possible, she slipped 
into everything except her dress and 
then went to the mirror to do up her 
hair. 

‘* Bother! ’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ My 
petticoat’s wrong side out!’’ In a 
moment, however, dimples superseded 
frowns. ‘‘Aunt Hetty would call it 
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a sign of good luck! I have half a notion to 
leave it that way—just for an experiment!’’ 

And leave it she did, whispering the news 
gayly in Aunt Hetty’s ear at breakfast. That 
little lady beamed with satisfaction. 

‘“*Then I’m sure you will have a lucky day, 
Barbara, and make up for yesterday. ’’ 

‘*Oh,’’ cried the girl in dismay, as she left 
the breakfast table, ‘‘it’s raining hard! That’s 
a fine start for a lucky day, Aunt Hetty!’’ 

‘*You never can tell, my dear. Just keep on 
looking for your luck; it’s sure to come.’’ 

Barbara laughed and got out the rubbers she 
detested and the worn little umbrella that 
threatened momentarily to split. 

’ ‘Well, who knows?’’ she murmured. ‘‘Per- 
haps it will be my lucky day!’’ 

Certainly it did not begin auspiciously. The 
rain steadily increased, and the street car was 
so crowded that she found no seat. When she 
reached the office, the entire staff of workers 
seemed to be in an ill humor. Barbara went 
out at the luncheon hour with con- 
siderable relief. As she entered the 
little tea room where she usually went 
for a sandwich and a cup of choco- 
late, she caught sight of a girl ina 
group near the door. Her face bright- 
ened, and she went forward eagerly 
with outstretched hands. 

‘* Why, it’s May Bancroft!’’ she 
cried delightedly. May, who had been 
one of her closest friends, had been 
spending several years in Europe. 
‘tWhen did you get back?’’ 

The other girl smiled perfunctorily 
as she turned from her com- 
panions. 

‘*How do you do, Bar- 
bara? ’’ she said in smooth, 
cool tones. ‘‘ I’ve been back 
nearly a month now. Come 
and see me some time, won’t 
you?’’ 

Barbara, suddenly conscious 
that her suit, two seasons out 
of style at best, was wet and 
spattered with mud, remem- 
bered the change in her cir- 
cumstances. She drew back 
with a flood of bright color in 
her cheeks. 

‘* Thank you, May,’’ was 
all she said as she turned to 
a little table and sat down 
with her back to the group of 
girls. 

And this was her ‘‘ lucky 
day,’’ she reflected bitterly ; 
but when she rose and went out into the rain 
again, her usually cheerful spirits revived. 

‘*Well, who knows ?”’ she said again. ‘‘Maybe 
it’s lucky to find out what kind of friends some 
people are.’’ 

The afternoon dragged slowly by. Barbara 
had been at the office for almost a year; yet 
the work was still as uncongenial as ever to 
her; she could not seem to accustom herself to 
it. About four o’clock the manager sent for her. 

‘*Miss Winston,’’ he began, ‘‘I have been 
watching your work lately, and I regret to say 
that it is not quite up to our requirements. ’’ 

It was characteristic of Barbara that as her 
heart sank her head rose; and so she looked 
into the manager’s eyes with a direct, proud 
look as she replied quietly: 

‘*T am very sorry, Mr. Graham. I shall be 
glad to make way for somebody better. ’’ 

‘*Of course I only meant to give you warn- 
ing,’’ he assured her. ‘‘If you can do better— 
say in a week or so —’’ 

‘*T’m afraid I can’t,’’ she said, forcing a 
smile. ‘‘ You see, I really haven’t had the 
training, and I have always done the best I 
could. ’’ 

Mr. Graham fingered his papers uneasily. 
‘*Well, of course, I’m very sorry —’’ 

‘*T may as well go at once, I suppose,’’ 
Barbara interposed calmly. ‘‘I have finished 
all I had to do to-day, and it is Saturday.’’ 

He handed her a pay envelope without fur- 
ther comment, and she walked out, proud and 
straight. 

It was nearly five o’clock when she had fin- 


| ished a few errands and was standing on the 


corner, waiting for a car. Shifting her umbrella 
to her left hand, for it was still raining, she 


felt in her pocket for her purse. It was not |’ 


there! In alarm, she looked about her, tried to 
retrace her steps, to remember just where she 
had been. In spite of her, tears 
sprang to her eyes as she realized 
that the search was hopeless. 

‘‘Well, anyway I’m glad that I 
spent all I did spend,’’ she consoled 
herself ruefully; but the prospect of 
a long walk home in the wind and 
rain was not cheering. ‘‘And this 
is my lucky day!’’ she exclaimed. 

For several blocks she tramped 
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along in dull despair. Then the thought of 
Aunt Hetty’s discomfited face when she should 
tell her of her ‘‘luck’’ brought an irrepressible 
chuckle to her lips. 

‘* Poor little auntie! But then, I suppose 
she’ll stick to it that a wrong-side-out garment 
cannot tell a lie—that it must be luck in dis- 
guise! Pretty well disguised, I should say, but 
then—who knows?’’ 

Barbara was half laughing at her whimsical 
reflections when a young man swung round 
the corner coming toward her. She recognized 
him as Alex Pemberton, brother of one of her 
old friends, and hastily lowered her umbrella. 
It was too late, however ; he stopped and stared 
at her in amazement. 

‘*Why, Barbara Winston, since when have 
you grown so snobbish that you refuse to recog- 
nize your old friends?’’ 

Barbara smiled up at him impishly. 

‘*Meaning you? Of course, I recognize you 
as old, but wherefore friend? You know per- 
fectly well you always fled the moment Sue’s 
friends appeared, and never accepted an invi- 
tation!’’ 

‘*Oh, well, that was because of my horror of 
girls in. the plural and society in the singular, 
with a capital S,’’ he responded comfortably. 
‘*Now please tell me why in the world you are 
tramping round in the rain. Not to soothe an 
evil temper, like me, I hope?’’ 

‘*Is-that your complaint? My own happens 
to be a job and a pocketbook lost far from 
home!’’ 

‘*A job ?’’ he asked in astonishment. 

‘*Do you mean to say you didn’t know I had 
been a business woman for a year now?’’ she 
asked. 

‘‘Why, Barbara!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I never 
heard a word of it. You know I’ve been in 
Africa —’’ 

‘¢And Sue at college—no wonder you didn’t 
know. Well, I am—or was!’’ she corrected her- 
self. ‘‘ Perhaps you can recommend me to 
another trusting gentleman — some one who 
wants to pay an incapable, untrained girl a 
nice, fat salary.’’ 

Alex looked at her a moment thoughtfully. 
Then of a sudden he said, ‘‘Let’s walk along. 
I’m only out trying to subdue my feelings 
before going to a polite dinner party, so I can 
just as well go your way.’’ 

They had walked several blocks, chatting 
about many things, when Alex remarked cas- 
ually : 

‘*My Aunt Lucy—you remember her, don’t 
you? Lives in the next block. Let’s drop in 
for tea; there's sure to be no one with her 
to-day.’’ ; 

‘Oh, is she home again? Of course I re- 
member her. Who doesn’t? But you must 
excuse me—I couldn’t go there to-day.’’ Her 
face was painfully flushed. 

‘*Why not?’’ 

‘*Because the butler wouldn’t let me in the 
front door in these clothes! ’’ said Barbara 
frankly. 

“*T’ll see to that,’’ he answered. ‘‘Please 
come. Aunt Lucy may be just the one to help 
you find a place. ’’ 

Suddenly Barbara laughed. She had remem- 
bered the petticoat. 

‘*I believe I will go, for this is supposed to 
be my lucky day! I—I’m wearing a—a sort of 
talisman guaranteed to bring good luck,’’ and 
she gave a humorous description of Aunt Hetty 
and of the ‘‘luck’’ that had so far pursued 
her. 

There was something more than amusement 
in Alex’s eyes as he opened the gate of the 
fine, old-fashioned house for Barbara to enter. 
Mrs. Norton was in the library, the butler 
said, and they made their way to the big, 
pieasant room at once. Their hostess greeted 
them warmly. 

‘*Oh, yes, I remember Barbara Winston! 
You and Sue were débutantes together last 
year, weren’t you?’’ 

‘*Not exactly,’’ Barbara answered, ‘‘for I 
‘débuted’ into business instead of society !’’ 

‘*My dear, is that so?’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Norton. ‘‘Your father’s death made it neces- 
sary ?’’ 

It was easy to tell the cordial, kindly lady 
all about it, and Barbara revealed rather more 
than she realized of her own little struggle. 

‘* And how do you like business? ’’ Mrs. 
Norton asked. 

‘*Pretty well, just now!’’ laughed Barbara. 
‘*T was discharged to-day for incompetence, ’’ 
she confessed, with a mixture of shame and 
merriment. 

‘*But surely you can do something besides 
office work. Have you ever tried teaching ?’’ 

Barbara shook her head. 

‘*T don’t know enough,’’ she admitted 
frankly. 

‘“You know French and German, don’t 
you ?’’ asked her hostess, with a glance at Alex. 
‘*T can’t imagine Margaret Ormsby’s daughter 
not being a linguist; she was the best one in 
school when we were in Paris together. ’’ 

‘*Yes, I speak them, of course, but I couldn’t 
teach them, for I haven’t had the training 
and have never been abroad. ’’ 

The last words sounded a little wistful. 

‘*Well, well. I must get round to see your 
mother very soon,’’ Mrs. Norton remarked. 
‘*She isn’t too busy to see old friends, I hope?’’ 

‘Oh, no,’’ Barbara assured her, ‘‘she has 
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time for that; but I must get work again as/| it up and down. ‘*My eongratulations, made- | 


soon as possible or she won’t have, for we shall 
have to take boarders. Ugh!’’ 

Gathering her courage together, fortified by 
the humorous recollection of the ‘‘talisman,’’ 
she looked straight into Mrs. Norton’s eyes 
as she said good-by. 

‘If you can conscientiously recommend me 
to anyone, I shall be very grateful, Mrs. Norton, 
and I’ll take anything.’”’ 

‘*T’ll be very glad to, my dear,’’ Mrs. Norton 
responded warmly, smiling over her shoulder 
at Alex, ‘‘and you must let me send you home 
in my car; it’s raining and late. ’’ 

As Alex put her into the car, he suddenly 
seized her hand and enthusiastically pumped 


THE 


E expected a telegram or a letter from 
W Quin any day, to tell us how he and 
Uncle Jarve were faring with the 
trapper on their way to Washington; but no 
word came. When ten days had passed without 
our hearing any news of them, Poly and I 
began to grow anxious. At last I telegraphed 
to Mary to ask whether Tilly and Eunice had 
heard anything, and the next morning I re- 
ceived the following night letter in reply: 
‘*They had some accidents, but got as far as 


New York. Decided not to go farther by land | 


and shipped the trapper by steamer to Norfolk. 
From there up the Potomac to Washington. 
Some hitch has occurred, but I don’t know 
what. Will write as soon as I have news.’’ 

Three days later the long-expected letter 
from Quin arrived. 

“*T thought I wouldn’t write,’’ he wrote, 
‘‘until I had something definite to tell you. 
We got as far as New York without serious 
trouble. I had to pay one fine and to settle for 
damages to a team,—eighteen dollars in all,-— 
but I wasn’t arrested. 

‘* But when we reached New York they 
wouldn’t let us go through the streets down to 
the Twenty-third Street Ferry, where we had 
planned to cross to Jersey City. Since we 
seemed likely to have more trouble at Trenton 
and at Philadelphia, we at last decided to ship 
the trapper by steamer to Norfolk and from 
there to Washington by water. 

‘*We had to hire a scow at Harlem River for 
sixty dollars, to ferry it down to the Norfolk 
steamer pier. But we got it aboard all right 
and went along with it down to Norfolk; that 
cost us almost a hundred dollars more. Before 
they would take the trapper aboard the 
steamer we had to state what it was; and 
an agent for the company searched it thor- 
oughly to see whether there were explosives 
inside. They seemed to suspect that it was 
some sort of infernal machine. But we 
reached Norfolk all right and after a lot 
more bother shipped it aboard another boat 
and got it up to Washington. 

‘* There the trouble began. When the 
policeman at the wharf saw me starting to 
get the trapper ashore, he summoned a 
government inspector to examine it. Noth- 
ing I could say would convince the inspector 
that I was not planning to go up to the 
Navy Yard under water, to plant mines, 
blow up the President’s yacht, or some such 
foolishness! I told him what it was, opened 
it up and explained how the bomb spar, air 
lock and everything else worked; but I 
guess he didn’t believe a word I said, for 
he set two wharfmen to watch it, and then 
detailed a detective to watch us, too! , 

‘*T had my small model for the fast subma- 
rine cruiser packed in a chest. Well, they 
wouldn’t let me take that chest away from 
the wharf till I had unlocked it and let them 
look it over for explosives. Dad grew a little 
hot, but the detective just laughed and said: 

‘**Oh, you may be all right, but we are 
taking no chances with cranks just now.’ 

‘* “Cranks!” dad cried. ‘The trouble with 
you is that you think all strangers are 
cranks, ’ 

‘**You’re not far wrong there,’ the fel- 
low replied. ‘Plenty of them are.’ 

‘Really, Washington is the most suspi- 
‘ous place I was ever in. All that first day 
y- were there a man in plain clothes was 
‘lowing us round. The next morning at 
ti» War College a janitor referred me to a 

‘tain Capt. B——, and while I was ex- 
‘sining my business two other men, one 
them in naval uniform, joined us. They said 

‘y should like to see my model—the small 


sz & 


‘lh were present, among them a Canadian 
“cer who had been seriously wounded and 
English officer who was in this country on 
’ business. They addressed him as Lieut. 

‘le, and the Canadian as Capt. Ingram. 

In reply to questions I had, of course, to 
nit that I had never been to sea and never 
ved on a submarine. That was against me, 

‘\urally; but I didn’t let it bother me and 
“ lared as emphatically as I could that the 
‘Y Way to combat the U-boats successfully 
‘ to go down where they are and get them 
h another submarine that can fight. ‘That’s 
it,’ said one of the naval officers present. 
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| moiselle!’’ he exclaimed. ** You’re elected!’’ 
‘* What are you talking about?’’ Barbara 
demanded. 
‘*You’re just what she’s looking for; I knew 
it when I saw you bubbling over with fun in 





| the rain all by yourself. She wants some one 


‘*You mustn’t come with me,’’ she reminded | 


| him as he started to get in. ‘‘You will be late 


for your precious dinner. ’’ 
He gave a deep, sepulchral groan. ‘‘Oh, why 
eouldn’t you have let me forget it in peace? 


Well, if I must go, you’ll have to let me come 


| to travel with her,—not so much to do things | 


and see you to-morrow night as an antidote!’’ 
Barbara ran blithely up the steps of the | 


Barbara held up her bedraggled skirt to show 
the magie petticoat and gave a humorous 
account of her day. 

Mrs. Winston listened soberly, but with a 
twinkle in her eyes that would have reminded 
anyone of her eldest daughter. ‘‘Don’t you 
think it possible, ’’ she said, when Barbara had 
finished, ‘‘just barely possible, you know, that 


for her as to enjoy things with her, —preferably | modest little house and greeted Aunt Hetty, | your looking so determinedly for luck helped 


*—and I soon had it there. About twenty | 


speaks French and German and is used to 


in Europe. ’’ 
‘*And you think I’d do?”’ 
‘*No, I don’t think,’’ he said significantly. 





| 
| 


‘*So it has been a lucky day, dear!’’ beamed 


| meeting people, for she wants to visit friends | the little old lady. 


‘*T shouldn’t wonder if it proved to be the 
very luckiest day of my life!’’ said Barbara. 
Her mother, coming in just then, heard the 


a young girl, very preferably some one who| who opened the door for her, with a bear hug. | you find it more than the petticoat did ?’’ 


| Barbara threw her arms round her mother. 

| **It had oceurred to me as a possibility,’’ she 

| said, laughing; ‘‘but don’t tell Aunt Hetty!’’ 
Aunt Hetty, however, overheard. ‘‘ Never- 

| theless,’’ she declared, ‘‘the petticoat was at 


| **Aunt Luey told me with her eyes you’d do.’’ | last words and demanded an explanation. | the bottom of it, and a true prophet, too!’’ 


U-BOAT TRAPPER. 


Czy Charles Adams 


Chapter Six, in which Quin writes some letters 


| And Capt. Ingram added, ‘That’s what 
| we will have to come to ultimately.’ 

‘*Capt. B—— was inclined to laugh. 
‘Pokerish business,’ he remarked and 
asked me whether I siiould like to go 
down myself in a submersible built 
after my model. 

‘* ‘Of course I should,’ said I. ‘Just 
give me a chance and I’ll show you. 
Build me a boat on that model and I will go 
down in it the moment that it is launched.’ 

‘*T opened the model and ran out the spar 
rods with bombs on the ends of them. ‘What 
are those?’ Capt. B—— asked. 

‘**Those are the Cushing spars,’ said I, 
‘designed to project a fifty-pound bomb of high 
explosive against the side of an enemy subma- 
rine when overtaken by our swifter submersible 
deep in the water,’ and I mentioned Lieut. 
Cushing’s exploit, sinking the Albemarle in 
Civil-War days. ‘That gave me the notion for 
this,’ I said. 

‘¢*That’s an idea,’ Capt. B admitted. 
‘Maybe it’s worth considering. But suppose 
two or three U-boats got after you with search- 
lights down in the water. What then?’ 

‘* ¢T’@ bomb them if I could,’ said I. ‘Or if 
they were too numerous for me, I’d play the 
octopus and project a cloud of ink, which would 
hide me until I had got away.’ 





condensed air tank for projecting the ink. 
‘**Well, that’s another new idea,’ Capt. 





ORAWN BY G. A. HARKER 
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it will do, but the police won’t let me 
submerge it or move it from the wharf.’ 

‘They said they wanted to see it, 
and we all took the electric car to the 
wharf. Well, they did open their eyes 
a bit when they saw the trapper! Old 
Capt. B declared it was the bles- 
sedest thing he ever set his eyes on. 

‘* ‘Where d’ye build it?’ he asked. 

‘*When I told him, he snorted. ‘Don’t tell 
me you’ve been under water in that contriv- 
ance!’ he cried. 

‘*T assured him I had, time and again, and 
that it behaved well. Then I opened it up and 
explained the different features: Cushing spars, 
air pumps, tanks, gauges, indicators, gyroscope 
compass, periscope, and also the air lock for 
sending divers out from it on the sea bottom. 

‘*Of course I had a great many questions to 
answer, and no doubt I betrayed some igno- 
rance of nautical matters, for they laughed at 
times; but several of the naval officers seemed 
deeply interested, and Lieut. Wilde and Capt. 
Ingram looked it over very carefully, ‘with 
occasional words of approval. 

‘* ‘Now, gentlemen,’ I said at last, ‘if you 
will help me get permission to submerge here, 
I’ll go out in the Potomae and show you what 
it will do. I can take three of you with me.’ 

‘*They looked at one another and joked a 





as the other party was leaving the wharf he 
asked me to take luncheon with him and 
Lieut. Wilde. I had to decline the invitation 
because dad, whom I had left at our little 
| hotel, was laid up with a severe cold that 
morning, and I did not like to leave him for 
| longer than necessary. And to tell the truth I 
was feeling pretty blue just then. 
| ‘*A good many naval men went to see the 
trapper during the next two days and of course 
opinions concerning it differed. I suppose most 
| of them thought it a freak ; but it had impressed 
Lieut. Wilde and Capt. Ingram, and they called 
| on dad and me the next evening. The captain 
| is now very lame; he was severely wounded at 
| the front in Flanders and came near dying. 
| Incidentally, I learned from him that he had 
embarked of late in the marine insurance busi- 
| ness. Lieut. Wilde asked me whether I would 
| be willing to take my model of the trapper 
over to England, if the Navy Department de- 
clined to make use of it. 
| ‘* ‘It has good points,’ said he, ‘and I think 
| the English government might possibly adopt 
| it. You see, over there they are keenly awake 
|to the U-boat peril in the North Sea and 
English Channel.’ 

**T told him I’d think it over. ’’ 

Quin’s long letter ended somewhat abruptly. 
| Poly and I could well understand that he was 
| disheartened. Quin sent us a postal card two 
|days later, saying that there were no new 
| developments. We did not hear from him after 
| that for nearly a fortnight, and then word 


‘There was considerable hilarity over that | little about it, but there was no rush to accept | came indirectly by way of a letter from Mary. 
remark ; but I showed them the tubes and the | my invitation. It was now after one o’clock, | 


‘*Have you heard that Quin has gone to 


| and Capt. B—— made a move to go to luncheon. England with his model?’’ she wrote. ‘‘ Well, 


‘**Young man,’ he said to me, ‘I think you 





‘*CRANKS!' DAD CRIED. ‘THE TROUBLE WITH YOU IS THAT YOU THINK ALL 
STRANGERS ARE CRANKS*" 


Ingram remarked. ‘I don’t know how well 
| it would work, but it is an ingenious idea.’ 
‘**You seem to be full of new ideas,’ the 
English Lieut. Wilde said to me. 
‘**A]] Americans are,’ I replied. ‘New ideas 
| grow over here. I’d like to show you another 
larger model that I have, for hunting U-boats 
| as they come out from Zeebrugge, Ostend and 
Wilhelmshaven. It is a submarine tank, for 
bombing U-boats when they first come out 
from their bases in the North Sea. It moves 
| about on the sea bottom and bombs the U-boats 
when the destroyers compel them to submerge. ’ 
| *¢ ‘Where is that model ?’ Lieut. Wilde asked. 
| ***Atthe Norfolk steamer wharf,’ I replied. 
| ‘It’s very large and heavy. I wanted to come 
| round in the Potomae with it and show what 





are quite a genius, and there may be something | 
in your ideas; but just now the government 
pins.its faith on a large fleet of destroyers and 
patrol craft for combating the U-boats. The | 
contracts are made and the work of building 
them is going on. I doubt whether there would | 
be a change of plan, because there isn’t time | 
for much more experimenting. I am going to) 
ask other naval men to see this notion of yours, | 
but frankly I don’t think the Navy Depart- 
ment is likely to take hold of it.’ 

‘‘That wasn’t encouraging; but I could see 
how matters stood. Some one asked me whether 
I meant to apply for patent rights. 

** *No, indeed,’ I said. ‘I should make a 
straight offer of it to the government.’ 


| he has, and Uncle Jarve has come home: He 
returned from Washington a week ago to- 
morrow and looks ill. He hasn’t been out of 
the house since he got back. He wanted to go 
to England with Quin, but: was so ill that 
Quin persuaded him to come home. Uncle 
Jarve is positively savage over the whole 
business, and you can imagine what sort of 
a time Tilly and Eunice are having. Tilly, 
too, is worrying her life away about Quin. 

‘*It seems some British naval officer at 
Washington encouraged Quin to carry his 
U-boat trapper to England. There’s a Cana- 
dian, too, who has gone with them. They 
transported the model to Baltimore, and 
shipped it to Liverpool on the Livonian; all 
three of them sailed on the same boat. That 
was four days ago. It is a slow boat, so of 
course we shall not hear from Quin again 
for three weeks, unless by cable. ’’ 

Poly and I thought it strange that Quin 
had gone without writing to us; and as it 
happened a letter from him that had been 
missent reached us that evening. 

**T don’t know what you will say to this 
new move of mine,’’ he wrote, ‘‘but it is 
this way: The government can’t do any- 
thing with our submarine models at present. 
Lieut. Wilde thinks that the English Admi- 

’ ralty, however, might build a submersible 
of the type of my trapper. I was in doubt 
for some time about going over; but I don’t 
like to throw away a chanee, after we have 
worked so long and spent-so much money. 
Capt. Ingram is going with us. We are 
sailing from Baltimore to-morrow on the 
Livonian. There are enough funds left from 
what you sent me last to pay freight charges 
and my passage over and back. I hope 
they’ll give me a chance to submerge the 
trapper in the Thames, or at Dover, and 
demonstrate what I can do in it. I know 
it is all right, and I know it will work.’’ 

Poly and I settled ourselves to business as 

usual and waited with composure to see what 
would result from Quin’s trip to England. To 
be frank, however, we had no great expecta- 
tions. 

‘*Still, you never can tell,’’ Poly remarked. 

‘‘Something may come from it.’’ 

‘*Something’’ did come, something that put 

an end suddenly to our composure. Early the 
following morning we heard the newsboys 
shouting, ‘‘Livonian torpedoed!’’ Rushing out 
into the street, I bought a paper, and these 
headlines stared me in the face: ‘‘ U-boat sinks 
Livonian. Many Americans on board. Steamer 
goes down in eight minutes. Eleven killed by 
the explosion. Thirty persons missing. ’’ 





‘*Capt. Ingram seemed very friendly, and 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


AUGH at your own troubles rather than at 
the troubles of the other fellow. 


Oh, numberless Mischances are the Share 
Of him who is Too Lazy to Take Care! 


HE best way to get congenial occupation 
is to look up a job and then to make up 
your mind that it suits you. 


The Young will talk of Work Begun, 

The Old may talk of Work Put Through; 
The tongues of Fools and Idlers run 

On what they Have a Mind to Do. 


HE financial statement of the Russian Bol- 

shevist government throws an amusing light 
on the difficulties that beset its path. In 1918 
the Bolsheviki spent 47,000,000,000 rubles; 
they count on a deficit of 43,000, 000,000 rubles. 
The explanation of the extraordinary diserep- 
ancy is that the government has been unable 
to collect taxes. 


T does not lessen American satisfaction to 

know that in the act by which Congress 
appropriated one hundred million dollars for 
hungry Europe there is a provision that puts 
the victims of Germany at the first table and 
Germany itself at the second. In other words, 
if there is anything left after France and Bel- 
gium and Serbia have been fed, Germany may 
get a ‘‘hand-out.’’ 


E can take a just pride in the fact recently 
disclosed by the War Department that 
when the armistice was signed our army was 
the second largest in France. We had already 
surpassed the British in numbers, and if the 
war had lasted until spring we should have 
surpassed the French, too. Another matter, not 
so well known, is that by Christmas we had 
an animal army of 191,631 in France, in which 
there had been more than forty-two thousand 
casualties. 
MERICAN farmers will do well to give 
heed to a notice that the War Trade Board 
has just issued. It is to the effect that no potash 
from Alsace can be expected in this country 
before June, and that we must therefore depend 
entirely on the domestic supply for this year’s 
crops. The board also makes the sensible sug- 
gestion that farmers or farmers’ organizations 
cooperate to buy in carload lots at a consider- 
able reduction from retail rates. The Bureau 
of Soils, Department of Agriculture, will fur- 
nish on request a list of American producers 
of potash. 
XCEPT for a comparatively small amount 
that comes from Hawaii, Porto Rico and 
the Philippines, the United States is entirely 
dependent on other countries for coffee. Yet we 
use about two fifths of the entire coffee crop of 
the world. The largest part of our supply we 
get from Brazil, with Central America a dis- 
tant second; but the relatively small quantity 
that we import from the Dutch East Indies 
costs more a pound at the place where it is 
grown than that which our nearer neighbors 
supply. In 1918 the ordinary price of coffee in 
the Dutch East Indies was about sixteen cents 
a pound; in Brazil, about eight cents; in Cen- 
tral America about ten cents. The difference 
between those prices and the retail prices in 
this country represents the cost of transporta- 
tion and the profits of dealers and importers. 





O very rich man has ever been President 

of the United States. Washington remains 
to this day the wealthiest of all our Presidents, 
and Roosevelt, who left an estate of about 
$500,000, probably stands second. Jefferson 
was almost bankrupt when he retired from 
office and for many years lived in straitened 
circumstances; the two Adamses, Garfield, 
Hayes and the two Harrisons were poor men 
even by the standards of their own times, and 
one of the pathetic episodes of our history is 
Gen. Grant’s struggle to provide an estate for 
his family by writing his memoirs. It is de- 
plorable that men who have held the highest 





office. in the nation should suffer such anxieties 
in later. life, but it certainly is a gratifying 


indication of the quality of our democracy | 


that money has never been a qualification for | 
the Presidency. 
og 


_ WHAT GERMANY DID TO FRANCE | 


E have all read much about the ruin | 
that the Germans wrought in France, | 
but we have had hitherto no exact | 


| knowledge concerning it, and nothing in the 
| experience of the world could give us any basis 


on which to estimate it. Now we have the 
report of the Red Cross, which has carefully 
investigated the destruction in northern France 
and computed the losses that the German inva- 


| sion caused. 


At one time or another about 3500 com- 
munes, or villages, were in the hands of the 
Germans, together with a number of cities or 
large towns. In a great many of those com- 
munes not one building is left standing. None | 
of the communes escaped some damage. At | 


| least 250,000 houses were completely destroyed, | 
| and twice as many were more or less injured. | 


Moderately estimated, the cost of rebuilding | 
will be four billion dollars. If all the car- 
penters and masons of France were set at 
work to replace what the Germans have de- 
stroyed, it would take them twenty years to| 
do it, and meanwhile no building could be 
done in other parts of the country. 

To repair or replace destroyed or damaged | 
public works, like railways, canals and bridges, 
will cost two billion dollars. 


The Germans ruined at least a thousand in- | 
dustrial plants and broke or stole machinery | 


worth not less than a billion dollars. That 
includes most of the equipment of the French 
textile industry, about two thirds of which 
was in the occupied regions. 

There were more than 250,000 farmers in 
those regions; the Germans stripped almost 
all of them of their horses, cattle and other live 
stock, of their vines and fruit trees, of their 


buildings and farm machinery. They laid | 


waste more than 250,000 acres so effectually 
that they cannot be cultivated for many years. 
To restore the agricultural value of that region 
—so far as it can be restored—will take at 
least two billion dollars. 

The total loss to France through the German 
invasion is not less than ten billion dollars. 
The French themselves put it still higher; but 
even the lower figure means that one eighth of 
the total national wealth has been destroyed. 

Some persons may say that a large part of 
the destruction was the inevitable result of war ; 
but it was the result of a war that was not pro- 
voked by France, but wickedly entered upon 
by Germany. The Germans had no other pur- 
pose than to ruin and enslave the French, and 
they were able to effect that purpose only 
through cynically violating the neutrality of a 
neighboring nation. Furthermore, much the 
greater part of the mischief they did was will- 


ful and unnecessary; it was part of a coldly | 


calculated policy. 
fact; the Germans themselves boasted of it. 
There are some persons who are afraid that 
the Peace Conference will be ‘‘too hard’’ on 
Germany. They protest against the punish- 
ment of a nation that has planned and carried 
out the most malignant and wanton work of 
devastation and robbery in all history. And 
they do it, although the Germans speak . no 
word of regret, make no sign of repentance, do 
nothing indeed to indicate that they realize in 
the least what they have done. It is hard to 


| understand such a point of view; but it is 


hard, too, to understand why there are always 
persons who are ready to fill a murderer’s cell 
with flowers and to overwhelm him with a 
sympathy that they do not think of extending 
to those who have suffered through his crime. 


o 9 
DEMOBILIZING THE GOVERNMENT 


E are demobilizing the army; when 
and how are we going to restore the 
government to a peace footing? 

All the powers that were intrusted to the 


President, acting by himself or through agents | 
whom he chose, were conferred as war powers | 
| and were to be exercised for the sole purpose 


of promoting success in the war and—what is 
much the same thing—of removing obstructions 
and obstractors. Now actually the emergency 


has passed, although technically there is only | 


a breathing space in the war, since 
peace has not yet been declared. So 
the powers are still within the Presi- 
dent’s discretion. A few of them he 
no longer exercises, although he holds 
them in abeyance; others he has re- 
laxed; some he still keeps in full force. 

This is no place to discuss the wisdom 


There is no disputing the | 





| and necessity of retaining control over the rail- 
| ways for a term of years after the war, or of 
| taking oyer, just as the armistice was signed, 
| the telegraph and telephone lines, which were 
| under private .management during the whole 
| period of the fighting ; but those two facts of the 
| present situation show that government circles 
| hold to the theory that the war is still going 
|on, and that the emergency has not passed. 
The government is not demobilizing. 

Daniel Webster once said, when he was vir- 
tually apologizing to himself for favoring a 
measure that could be defended only on the 
ground of urgent temporary need, that ‘‘the 
medicine of the Constitution must not be 
made its daily food.’’ That sentiment should 
be echoed to-day by every American who values 
the liberties bequeathed to us by the fathers. 
We know and admit that the country is as little 
| prepared for peace in 1919 as it was prepared 
for war in 1917. That does not justify our rep- 
| resentatives in Washington for their neglect 
then or for their failure now to move toward 
‘peace in paths that can be trodden without 
previous preparation. When we see the Admin- 
istration withholding from citizens, from cor- 
| | porations, from enterprise, the rights that they 
| enjoyed without question before the war, and 
when Congress shows itself indifferent to 
|demands for the restoration of such personal 
| rights as interfere with no national interest, 
|there is danger that our old liberties may be 
lost before we realize that they are in danger. 

Eternal vigilance is still, and always will 
| be, the price of liberty. 


oe? 


| CONTROVERSY 
"Ti persons who are thrown together 





that on some subjects they hold different 
| opinions. Whether those subjects are of vital 
importance or not, the difference in opinion is 
liable to lead to controversy. Indeed, it some- 
times seems that the more insignificant the 
subject the more bitter the controversy that 
will rage over it. 

No one really enjoys controversy. Many peo- 
ple enjoy half a controversy—their own half. 
They get restless and impatient and often angry 
during the other half, and invariably the bit- 
terness that springs from a controversy over- 
shadows the temporary pleasure that each 
participant derives from it. Since that is the 
case, why are people so foolish as ever to 
take part in controversy ? 

Of course the impelling motive is akin to 
that which urges a man to defend his firm 
convictions when they are attacked. To most 
people their opinions and even their prejudices 
are-as dear as their principles; and they regard 
it as cowardly to keep silent when some one 
expresses contrary opinions. The mere expres- 
sion of inharmonious views need not result in 
controversy, but it usually does. A man who 
| finds that his companion does not share his 


strong opinions or determined prejudices is 
often not satisfied with clinging to them in 
silence; he will usually seek to impose them 
on the person who disagrees with him. Once 
embarked upon controversy, a pair who at 
other times may be amiable and quiet will give 
way to temper, raise their voices and adopt a 
tone of sneering sarcasm. Most persons who 
thus misconduct themselves repent afterwards 
and regret even the half of the controversy 
that for the time being they enjoyed. They 
suspect that their opponents think less of them 
and care less for them than before. Perhaps | 


of the day, fifty-fifty ; that means perhaps that 
the friendship cools on both sides. 
e 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON AND 
ENGLAND 
W: in America: “have been accustomed 
to think of Washington as the invet- 
erate foe of England. We remember | 


arrogance and blundering as typically British. 
We know that he was conspicuous among the 
organizers of the opposition to England, and 
that he more than anyone else welded the 
| colonies into an effective instrument for revo- 





| lution. We know that as commander in chief 
he was the soul of the American army, 
and that his unfaltering faith and 
courage and resourcefulness sustained 
the revolutionary cause in its darkest 
hour. He is the national hero mainly 
because he freed his country from the 
British yoke. 

Yet although we rightly recognize 


frequently are pretty sure to discover | 





that in his early days he had friction with | 
Braddock, the British commander under whom | always or often works so badly as in the 
he served, and that he regarded Braddock’s | imaginary case we have described. The num- 


b 


the offense is mutual—split, in the eat | 








what Washington did for America, we have 
been strangely ignorant of what he did for 
England, of how England regards him, and of 
what was the real attitude of the England that 
he fought. George III was a typical German 
autocrat. His purblind ministry was responsible 
only to him—in true German, autocratic fash- 
ion. The British Parliament was chosen by 
an electorate of 150,000 out of a population of 
8,000,000. It represented principally the landed 
aristocracy. Yet even so it opposed the policy 
toward America of its German king and his 
Junker ministry. Parliament fought the king 
and the ministry at home while Washington 
fought them in the field. The majority of 
the representatives in Parliament favored the 
cause of the American revolutionists in defiance 
of the policy of the autocratic monarch. And if 
Parliament, which represented only the aris- 
tocratic class, held that attitude, the attitude 
of the mass of the English people toward 
Washington and the American Revoltition can 
be guessed. The war was unpopular in Eng- 
land. Many army officers resigned their com- 
missions rather than serve in America. King 
George had to go to Germany and hire German 
mercenaries to fight his battles in America. 

When the Americans triumphed, they has- 
tened the day of reform in England—the reform 
for which Parliament had been striving. Par- 
liament seized the power; no longer was the 
ministry to be responsible to the king and not 
to Parliament. Parliament extended the fran- 
chise and conferred self-government on the 
dependencies of England—Canada, Australia, 
Newfoundland, New Zealand. By that act it 
strengthened the power of Great Britain all 
over the world. It was in the English Parlia- 
ment that George Washington was acclaimed, 
not as the Father of his Country, but as the 
Founder of the British Empire. 


¢9¢9 
HOW THE GERMANS VOTED 


Me= readers of the daily news from 


Germany must have been puzzled by 
the returns of the late election, which 
show, for example, that in a certain district 


| seven Majority Socialists were elected, three 


German Democrats, one candidate of the Peo- 
ple’s party, and so on. Others may have had 
no curiosity about it, because they take it for 
granted that the members of the National As- 
sembly were chosen as with us, one in ‘each 
district, by a majority or a plurality. 

In fact the system on which the election was 
conducted is unlike anything in our political 
methods. The Swiss system, with possibly 
some modifications, was employed. It is a 
simple and easily understood form of minority 
representation. 

For the purpose of the election Germany 
was divided, roughly according to population, 
into thirty-eight districts, each one of which 
on the average was to choose eleven members, 
at a ratio of about one member to every 150,000 
of the population. Suppose that in a certain dis- 
trict that has a population of a million and a 
half there are 660,000 voters, men and women. 
Let the seven parties be designated by letters 
of the alphabet. Since there are to be eleven 
members elected each party will choose as 


'many of them as there are multiples of 60,000 
| among its voters. 


The voters of each party are entitled to vote 
for a full list of eleven members. Now, suppose 
the result of the voting is as follows: The A 
party, 230,000; B, 149,000; ©, 125,000; D, 
75,000; E, 40,000; F, 31,000; G, 10,000. A is 
then entitled to three members, with a surplus 
of 50,000 votes; B to two, surplus 29,000; C to 
two, surplus 5000; D to one, surplus 15,000; E 
to none, surplus, 40,000; F to none, surplus 
41,000; G to none, surplus 10,000. Eight mem- 
bers have been thus allotted. The three largest 
surpluses are those of A, E and F, which get 
the three remaining members, Thus the final 
result is: A, four; B, two; C, two; D, one; E, 
one; F, one; G, none. The members elected 
are taken from the top of each party list. 

It should not be supposed that the system 


bers given were purposely selected to disclose 
its weakness ; for in the case described, parties 
E and F, with only 71,000 votes between them, 
obtain twice as many members as D, which 
has 75,000; and F, with 31,000, gets one half 
as many as B with 149,000. Such inequalities 
tend to offset one another in the several dis- 
tricts. There is no reason to suppose that, 
taking Germany as a whole, there is any 
great divergence between the number each 
party has elected and that to which its voting 
strength should entitle it. But in the particu- 
lar case we have suggested a coalition of the 
members representing the A, E and F parties, 
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with 301,000 votes, would give them a voting 
strength of six to the five of the other four 
parties, with 359,000 voters. That would be 
minority rule, even more objectionable than 
excluding a minority from being represented. 
No perfect system of minority representation 
-has ever been invented. One and all they have 
weak points. That may not be a sufficient 
reason for rejecting one that is not faulty in 
the extreme, for neither is the system now in 
use capable of producing perfect results; but it 
may be urged that the old-fashioned way also 
tends roughly to equalize and neutralize injus- 
tice in particular districts by bringing about a 
counterbalancing injustice in other districts. 


aa” 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS. — The conferees reached an 

agreement on the war revenue bill, and it 
was reported back to the two houses on Feb- 
ruary 5. A naval appropriation bill was 
agreed upon by the House Committee. It car- 
ries an appropriation of $750,000, 000 and plans 
a building programme of ten dreadnaught 
battleships and ten scout cruisers. ——Repre- 
sentatives Siegel and Sabath have prepared a 
minority report strongly dissenting from the 
bill that restricts general immigration for a 
- period of four years. —The Senate debated 
the plan for administering the German colonies 
that the Peace Conterence was said to have 
adopted. Senators Borah, Knox and Lodge 
spoke against any arrangement that would 
make the United States responsible for the 
government of any of those colonies. On Feb- | 
ruary 4 the Senate voted a sweeping investi- | 
gation of the Industrial Workers of the World | 
and other agents of Bolshevik or proletarian | 
propaganda. The investigation will be con- | 
ducted by a subcommittee of the Judiciary | 
Committee. | 








e 
ABOR TROUBLES.—The situation was’ 
threatening in both Glasgow and Belfast. 
A considerable number of troops were sent to 
Glasgow, and they maintained a fair degree of | 


order, although there were occasional clashes | 


between them and the strikers. In Belfast the 
strikers’ committee had pretty complete con- 


are in great force in that region. We hear little | 
of Bolshevik activity in the direction of Poland ; | 
the present aim seems to be to reduce the) 
forces-defending the Archangel government, 
partly, no doubt, because their military posi- 
tion is most difficult. It is very hard to supply 
these troops with food and ammunition during 
the winter months. Copenhagen heard that 
there was an anti-Bolshevik uprising in Petro- | 
grad and that artillery was being used to sup- 
press it.——Paris reported that the government 
of the Ukraine would not send representatives 
to the Princes Islands, but would press for the 
recognition of the independence of the Ukraine. 
9 

ERMANY.—Preparations were made for | 

the meeting of the Constituent Assembly 
at Weimar, the capital of the former grand | 
duchy of Saxe-Weimar. The assembly occu- 
pies the new Court Theatre, built in 1907. 
A Spartican plot to seize Weimar and break 
up the assembly was reported to have been 
discovered and frustrated by the government. | 
——The Spartacans at Cuxhaven and Bremer- 
haven surrendered to the existing government, 
and their attempt to get control of Wilhelms- 
haven was frustrated. Bremen was also occu- 
pied by the government troops on February 4 
after a heavy bombardment that drove the 
Spartacans out of the city. The workmen’s 
councils of Berlin voted to call a congress of 
soviets, or soldiers’ and workmen’s councils, 
which should sit at the same time with the 
Constituent Assembly and endeavor to obtain 
recognition of the principle of soviet rule in 
the new constitution.——The strikes among 
the colliery workers, the dock men and the 











THE COURT THEATRE AT WEIMAR 


{municipal serviee men have become so fre- | 


trol of the city. There was less disorder there | quent and so annoying that the government is | 


{ 


than at Glasgow, but more complete paralysis | 
of business. Strikes among the underground | 
railway workers and the hotel employees in | 
London were also reported. It appears that in | 
many cases, both in Great Britain and in the | 
United States, the younger and more restless | 
workers are calling strikes against the advice | 
of their leaders and the sentiment of their or- | 
ganizations. In Lawrence, Massachusetts, 
there was a serious strike of mill workers, who 
refused to accept the agreement made by their 
leaders for a forty-eight-hour week with forty- 
eight hours’ pay. They wanted the pay they 
had for a fifty-four-hour week. 


S 


EACE CONFERENCE. —This was a busy 
week in Paris. The conference gave much 
attention to working out the constitution of 
the proposed League of Nations. A tentative 
draft was drawn up by the American dele- | 
gates and discussed at length in committee. | 
The plan provides for organs of the league | 
that can be described as executive, legisla- | 
tive and judicial. The conference also deter- 
mined not to return the German colonies to 
the ownership of Germany or to make ni 
over to any other power, but to govern them 
by the League of Nations through mandates | 
given to whatever power seemed most likely | 
to administer them successfully. The repre- | 
sentatives of South Africa and Australia, who | 
had stood out for the virtual annexation of | 
those colonies that were in their neighbor- | 
hood, were at first unreconciled to this arrange- 
ment, but later it was declared that they had 
been persuaded of its wisdom. Both Japan 
and, to a lesser degree, France were dubious 
concerning the success of this plan, but the 
substantial agreement between the British and 
the American delegates brought about its ac- 
veptance. The conference voted to occupy the 
egion in Austrian Silesia, that Poland and 
‘-zecho-Slovakia both claim, pending a settle- 
ent of the territorial question at issue. It 
!so heard Premier Venizelos of Greece on the 
‘laims of his country to northern Epirus and 
he Sporades Islands in the A®gean, and ap- | 
ointed a commission to make recommendation | 
n the subject. 
° } 

i‘) USSIA. — Both Adm. Kolchak, who is | 
«X head of the Omsk government, and Mr. | 
‘schaikowsky, president of the Archangel | 
vernment, declared publicly that they could | 
ot consent to the proposed parley with repre- | 
‘ntatives of the Bolsheviki and of the Allied | 
»wers at the Princes Islands. ——A dispatch | 
om Warsaw announced that Kiev, the capital | 
the Ukraine, had fallen into the hands of | 
‘e Bolsheviki, a part of Gen. Petlura’s troop | 
iaving gone over to them. Windan in Cour- | 
ind was also occupied by the Reds.——In 
she north the Allied forces gave still more 
round before the advancing Bolsheviki, who 











seriously considering the enforcement of com- | 
pulsory labor. —— Revised returns from the} 
Prussian elections show a loss for the Socialists | 
and @ gain for the conservative parties as, 
compared with the vote for the Constituent 
Assembly. The Prussian Assembly contains 
170 Socialists and 231 members of the various 
bourgeois parties. —It was reported that the 
former Emperor of Austria and the former 
Crown Prince of Prussia had both brought 
proceedings for divorce. The Empress Zita 
has French and Italian relatives and has been 
suspected of half-hearted allegiance to the Teu- 
tonic cause. The Crown Princess is the daugh- 
ter of a Russian mother who has never been 
on good terms with her son-in-law’s family. 
eS 
OLAND. — Poland was reported to be 
carrying on hostilities on three frontiers. 
In the east, where Bolshevik troops from Lith- 
uania threatened to enter Poland, a strong 
defensive force is being maintained. In Posen 
there were repeated clashes between volunteer 
forces of Poles and Germans, and the Germans 
declared that they had stormed the town of 
Kulmsee and driven out the Poles who had 
occupied it. In Austrian Silesia, particularly 
in the industrial region round Teschen, there 
was fighting between the Poles and the Czecho- , 
Slovaks, both of whom are anxious to get 
possession of the valuable coal mines of that 
district. During the week the matter was 
brought before the Peace Conference, which 
voted to send representatives to Teschen to | 
assure a peaceful use of the resources of that 
region, pending the determination of the bound- 
aries by the conference. 
e 
OCIALIST CONFERENCE. —The Inter- | 
national Labor and Socialist Conference at | 
Bern, Switzerland, opened on February 3. It | 
began with a heated debate between the French | 
and German delegates, in whieh each party | 
accused the other of conduct opposed to the 
international ideal during the war and there- | 
after. Belgium, whose Socialists refused to | 
meet the German delegates, is not represented, | 
and Mr. Gompers and other representatives of 
American labor at Paris have also refused to | 
attend. ° 


RTUGAL. — The royalist party, which | 

is in control of Oporto and the northern | 
part of the country, has established a ministry | 
under the leadership of Senhor Coneeiro. | 
Former King Manuel was daily expected at | 
Oporto when this record closed. The Republi- | 
cans still control Lisbon, the national capital. | 
os 

HILE.—There were renewed disturbances | 

in Antofagasta; labor troubles, said to be | 
fomented by Bolshevik agents, were added to | 
the enmity that exists between Chileans and 

Peruvians. Martial law was proclaimed. | 









The crime of foolish parents 
who ruin children’s feet 


ARENTS who've read the government bulletin on “Child 
Care” know that most deformed feet become deformed in 
childhood. The cause is wrong-shaped shoes. Usually you 


| don’t discover it until the child is grown. Then the harm is done. 


To be sure that your children’s feet are safely shod, take care 
to fit them in Selz Liberty Bell Shoes. They are made for boys 
and girls from their toddling age to their teens. And they're 
orthopedically correct. They give your children the final result 
of 48 years’ study. These shoes keep the foot-bones straight— 
so Nature can grow them strong. And price for price, no shoes 
can be made more durable. 


Like all Selz shoes, the Liberty Bell is built of all-leather. 
The soles are over-weight. The heels are low and wide, as the 
government bulletin says they should be. 


Dangers We Avoid 


Shoes too short cause enlargement of the joints. 
make blisters and callouses. Shoes too tight give rise to corns. Pointed 
shoes distort the bones. And instep construction is especially vital — 
for without correct support the arch falls, the ankle weakens and life- 
time trouble ensues. 


Shoes too loose 


Liberty Bell Shoes avoid these dangers because they are built to 
protect every part of the foot. Their shape is the natural shape of the 
foot. All that is left for you to do, is to insist on having your children 
hited in Liberty Bell Shoes when you go to the stores. 


Price, $3 to $6, according to size and style. Values are all excep- 


tional because we are making shoes for millions, and quantity output 
saves in many ways. 
have to be higher. 


If we made fewer of these shoes the prices would 
Write us for dealer's names. 









For Boys, Girls 
and 
High School 


Misses 
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Liberty Bell Wonder Boy’s Liberty Bell 
Shoe Army Shoe 
[Infants, Girls, and Misses] button —a duplicate of the official army 
or lace, heel or spring heel, ortho- shoe worn by over 3,000,000 U.S. 
pedically correct; sizes 5 to 8, Soldiers; black or tan Russia, 
$3.00; 8% to II, $3.50; 11% to heavy over-weight soles, unbeat- 
2, $4.00; 234 to 6, $5.00. able durability, $4.50. 
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BIRTHDAYS 


y Eleanor Duncan Wood 


DO not know the gracious day 
That drew your shining soul to earth, 

When so much fire, so little clay, 

Staid Goodwife Nature brought to birth. 
But all the sweet, wild birds were there,— 

“She is our Sister and shall sing,’— 
While the flowers whispered, ‘“‘O prepare 

To see a lovelier blossoming.” 


Then Beauty, who had touched your lips 
With flaming roses dipped in dew, 
Shut Love within your finger tips. 
(The South Wind was the breath of you.) 
But ah, there came another day, 
And suddenly—You were not here! 
A Gift transcendent slipped away ; 
I know your heavenly birthday, dear. 


6 ¢ 


WHY LIFE IS SWEET 


ITH heavy heart the chaplain turned 
away from the line of freshly made 
graves at which he had just offi- 
ciated. It had not been one of the 
war’s great battles, but it had taken 
seven lives, and each life taken 
meant a heartbroken home across 

the water, and each life had been laid down before 

its owner had had a fair chance to live. One of the 

seven was a young man who bade fair to make a 

great difference to his generation, had he lived— 

the kind of fellow of whom his friends, in describ- 

ing him, almost invariably said, “He? Oh, he’s a 

prince! ”’—and he was. 

On the way back the chaplain turned to the 
sergeant in charge of the funeral squad. 

“Sergeant,” he said, “I wish you’d tell me why 
you fellows volunteered for this war? Why were 
you so keen to get into it?” 

The sergeant answered slowly: “I guess it’s 
simpie enough, chaplain. We saw something that 
had to be done or everything would go to pot. So 
naturally we wanted to have a hand in it to see 
that it was done right.” 

“You mean, do you,” the chaplain asked, “that 
you did it to make this a better world?” 

“Yes,” said the sergeant, ‘I think that’s it.” 

The chaplain thought of days before the war. 
He thought of the men and women who merely 
accepted the world made beautiful to live in—by 
the sacrifices of others in the past — accepted it 
thoughtlessly as a place in which to enjoy them- 
selves. He thought of those who were willing—for 
the sake of money—to make this a poorer, meaner, 
unhappier world. He thought of all the brave lives 
now baring their breasts to bullet and shell, now 
literally pouring out their heart’s blood TO MAKE 
THIS A BETTER WORLD. The chaplain clenched 
his fist. 

‘A fter these sacrifices,”’ he said to the sergeant, 
“God pity any miserable wretch in the future who 
for money would try to make it a poorer world!” 

“I guess he’ll need all the pity he can get, all 
right!” said the sergeant. 
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A COUNTRY MOUSE 


OU see,” explained Hetty, “they got 
up to leave the car, and they couldn’t 
see that I did, too, and was blocked 
a moment in the doorway just be- 
hind them, where I[ couldn’t help 
overhearing. They had on beauti- 
ful clothes —not just fashion - plate 

stylish, but really beautiful—and their hats and 

gloves and bags and everything belonged per- 
fectly. Their faces and expression and the way 
they carried themselves—they had charm and dis- 
tinction, besides elegance. I’d been admiring them 
all the way downtown. I’m sure they were some- 
bodies, and anyway they were lovely—but I hadn’t 
the least idea they’d noticed me; I was trying not 
to stare, and I thought I’d managed quite cleverly. 

And then —” 

She paused dramatically. 

““Well?”’ queried Nancy. “‘I suppose they had,” 
she added, without waiting for an answer. “You’re 
not exactly difficult to look at, Hetty; in fact, ’d 
almost call you restful to the eyes.’ 

*‘And then,” said Hetty, “I suddenly realized 
they were talking about me. The tall one, with the 
wonderful eyelashes, was answering the other, 
and she said,”—again a pause, before Hetty con- 
cluded, with the accents of desolation and despair, 
—‘she said, ‘Yes, of course I noticed her, Estella: 
a nice, little, country mouse’!” 

Nancy laughed heartlessly. “Do you expect me 
to sympathize?’’ she asked. “I’m afraid I can’t, 
honestly, Hetty.’’ 

Hetty gazed at her reproachfully. “How would 
you have liked it yourself, I wonder. It’s all very 
well to put all your money into war relief and thrift 
stamps and things, and make up your mind to wear 
old clothes, but a person likes the sacrifice to be 
appreciated. A person doesn’t like to be consid- 
ered dull and dowdy just because —” 

“Wait, wait! You’re going too fast! Who called 
you dull and dowdy?” 

‘“‘No one, in'so many words. But ‘country mouse’ 
is the same thing.”’ 

“Indeed, it isn’t! There are people who admire 
country mice and people who are too silly and 
sophisticated to see their attractions. That’s true! 
Tastes differ concerning mice, both urban and 
rural, just as they do about everything else. But 
merely to be recognized as being simulating or 
resembling a country mouse isn’t condemnation, 
and it may be intended for praise; it really may, 
Hetty. Nice little country mouse!’’ 

“She didn’t say it at all that way,” objected 
Iletty; but at the flattering and caressing tones of 
Nancy’s voice a dimple began to show at the corner 
of her mouth. 

“ Didn’t she? Well, maybe she wasn’t blessed 
with an expressive voice,” responded Nancy. 
“Some people have to resort to adjectives, where 
others don’t. Suppose she had said, ‘pretty little 
country mouse,’ or ‘rosy-posy, cosy, little country 
mouse,’ or ‘demure, little dainty country mouse,’ 
or just ‘dear little country mouse’ —’’ 

“But she didn’t!’ cried Hetty. 

“Nor ‘dull and dowdy,’ either,” countered Nancy, 
“and every one of the adjectives I’ve used fits 
much more naturally with ‘country mouse’ than 
those do! Mouse or no mouse, ‘beauty lies in the 
eye of the beholder.’ Besides, your old duds are 
becoming, if they’re not the latest thing. Wear 
them with an air, that’s all! Be as bold as a lion!” 











“I’m afraid,’ admitted Hetty, “that I haven’t 
had the courage of a mouse! But [’ll try.” 

“That’s it,” approved Nancy. “Plucky, lucky, 
ducky, little country mouse! Good mousie!” 
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WHERE TRADERS MEET 


I: the yard of the Yeni Djami Mosque in Stam- 
boul, says the writer of an interesting article in 
Asia, no one can fail to be reminded of the 
Bible paragraph that tells how Christ went into 
the temple at Jerusalem and overthrew the tables 
of the money changers. But you have entered the 
precincts of the mosque only, not the sanctuary 
within its walls. To give the impression that the 
Mohammedan does not reverence his place of 
worship would be far from the truth. Perhaps it is 
the very intimate association of all aspects of his 
life with religion that draws the Moslem into the 
shadow of the mosques to carry on such business 
as is requisite to existence; and certainly it is 
convenient for the pious man to trade close to the 
place where he prays, as the Prophet commanded, 
five times each day. In any event, you may always 
find here, in the shadow of the mosque yards, the 
bustle and confusion of Eastérn bazaars. 

Different trades seem to incline toward different 
mosques, although in all recognized places for 
trading you will find the vender of glass and san- 
dalwood beads. You will find, too, the barber, 
whose equipment consists of a stool, a razor, a 
basin for water and a bar of soap—scissors being 
dispensable, since most of his clients follow the 
fashion of shaving their heads. There is also the 
bootblack, or rather the row of bootblacks, some- 
times forty or fifty in a line. They invariably pro- 
mote trade by blocking the narrow pavements with 
their boxes, thus driving the pedestrian into the 
roadways to battle for passage with pack horse, 
porter and vehicle. 

There is no more crowded yard than that of the 
Yeni Djami Mosque, the steps of which rise almost 
from the end of the Galata Bridge on the Stam- 
boul side of the Golden Horn. Here a hundred or 
more tent-like umbrellas, each fifteen or twenty 
feet in diameter, protect the sellers of boots and 
clothes from rain and sun. Shoes, old and new, are 
the specialties of this particular mosque market. 
Here sit the-cobblers who patch a worn shoe or 


slipper while the soldier or the veiled woman waits. | 


A new trade that flourished for a time after the 


fall of Abdul- Hamid found its centre upon the | 
steps of the Yeni Djami—the trade in cartridges, | 


cheap revolvers and cartridge belts. It soon came 


to an end, however, giving place to another, which | 


I had not noticed before the Young Turk revo- 
lution. On the steps a green-turbaned patriarch 
from Mecca or Medina, who would never have 
been permitted to travel so far from home in pre- 
constitution days, would dispel any ache or pain 
for a few piasters, and would cure running eyes 
with a little clay made of his righteous spittle 
kneaded with dust, which, he said, was brought 
all the way from the holy cities. Beside this squat- 
ting impostor might stand another, less dignified 
by years but also heavily bearded, a tall, dark 
man from the heart of Arabia, with slips of red, 
green and yellow tissue paper on which were 
printed verses from the Koran, each designed to 
counteract a different malady. 

You never see the money changer in the grounds 
of the mosque, however. Perhaps the reason is 
that few Turks will lower themselves to this pro- 
fession, and Christians and Jews do not often find 
places among the Moslems in the sacred yards. 
You will, however, discover the money changers’ 
little offices, places about three feet broad, just 
across the street from the mosques. 
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GETTING BACK TO CORMONS 


RAVELING at night by automobile in a 
strange country is always bewildering; but 
if, added to that, the region is an active war 
zone the possible complications multiply. Such 
was the plight of Lady Helena Gleichen, who tells 


her experiences in Blackwood’s. Hurrying back | 


from Milan with new plates for her mobile X-ray 
apparatus, she and her chauffeur had had various 
unforeseen troubles. 

e were continuing our road, she says, carefully 
feeling our way with only the little lamps, when 
suddenly a sentry challenged us and declared that 
we could not pass over the bridge without the pass- 
word for the night. That was the first we had heard 
of a bridge, and on peering out we discovered that 
we were on a bridge over a broad river, with no 
parapet whatever. We asked the sentry’s advice 
how to obtain the password, and he answered 
that only one person could give it to us, the gen- 
eral of the army corps, who was quartered in a 
village about six miles back over the road by 
which we had come. We backed carefully off the 
bridge and started our weary way to the general’s 
quarters. 

At the village another sentry told us that the 
general was in a house close to the gate. There I 
learned that the general had left a good hour be- 
fore. I spied two officers going along the street 
and, hastily pursuing them, begged them to tell me 
how to get the password. They were at once most 
sympathetic, and the senior officer, a major, said he 
would take me himself to where the general lived. 

Presently the general appeared at the door of 
the motor, very gruff, and wanting to know who I 
was and what I was doing, and what reason I had 
to suppose that he had any intention of providing 
me with any password whatever. I answered hum- 
bly that, if he would let me come in where there 
was a light, I would show him all my papers. The 
kind major, who had waited on the far side of the 
street until he saw what luck I had, fled when he 
saw the general lead me inside, and not a moment 
too soon, as the general turned and said: 

‘Where is that pestilential major who showed 
you where I lived?” 

I assured him that I had not any idea who 
he was or where he had gone, and the general, 
grumbling to himself, followed me into a 
little room on the ground floor, where there 
was a fire, and some coffee on the table. I 
laid down my papers and went to the fire 
to get warm, while he busied himself with 
them. I suppose that he saw me looking 
longingly at the coffee, for he suddenly 
asked, still in a very grumpy voice, when 
I had last had anything to eat. I told him 
not since midday, as we were hurrying to 
try to get back to Cormons that night, but 
owing to breakdowns with the car I was 
sadly becoming convinced that we should not 
manage it. He glanced at the clock and said dryly, 
“No, I shouldn’t think you would,” and he con- 
tinued reading my papers, but looked up at me 
again in a few minutes to say that I might take 
some coffee if I wished. It took him half an hour to 





finish with the papers, and then he looked up at 
me and asked, quite as if I had not told him already, 
“‘What is it you want me to do for you?” 

I repeated patiently, ‘May I, please, have the 
password to cross the bridge?” 

He at once said, quite simply and plainly, “No!” 

I got wearily to my feet and was advancing to 
the door when I think his conscience smote him, 
for he became suddenly quite friendly and said: 

“I won’t give you the password because it will 
only pass you into another army, and you would 
have to rout up another general to get out of it 
again; so I’ll show you a short cut to Udine, and 
from there you ought to be able to find your way.” 

He then proceeded to give the most complicated 
directions of ‘‘Third turn to the left, first turn to 
the right, then turn right again, and it doesn’t look 
like a road.” 

I stopped him there and said, ‘‘ Nothing looks like 
a road in this darkness. Please let me see a map.” 

He thereupon brought out a map, and it all be- 
came clear—his excuse for not having done it be- 
fore being that he thought women could not read 
maps! 

We then parted, and Whitehead and I drove on 
into the night to try our luck at more short cuts, 
We eventually found our way, but not without 
great difficulty as, added to the darkness, there 
was now an impenetrable fog. We crawled home, 
| arriving at three in the morning, very grateful to 
| find some soup still simmering on the stove for us. 


So 98 
A BLOW FOR FATHER 


Ny 








| Proud Father—Well, Mac, what do you think of 
him? 
Mac (critically surveying the parent)—Och, not 
bad—conseedering! 
—Bert Thomas in London Opinion. 
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POOR EDNA BELLE! 


‘7 HAD an opportunity come to me yesterday 
I I don’t know’s I’d ought to ha’ let slip, 
Amanda,” said Mrs. Peters. ‘It didn’t seem’s 
if I quite could, at the time ; but ever since I didn’t 
—well, it’s kept me kind of stirred up in my mind, 
so’s I can’t seem to settle down and be sure I 
acted right. With prices what they are and all the 
calls to give continual, the extry money certainly 
would have come in mighty handy if I could ha’ 
brought myself to it, though I’d never calculated 
to take a boarder; but there’s that big chamber, 
never used, and in perfect order—and cookin’ for 
one mouth more oughtn’t to matter, only —” 

“Well, Lydia Peters, I should think so! My gra- 
cious, if I had a chance to let an extry room, you 
wouldn’t catch me turnin’ it down—not this year! 
I’d jump at it! Any boarder that would pay a 
proper price, that is —” 

“Oh, she’d have paid, all right,’’ said Mrs. Peters. 
“Only ee 
| ‘There must have been a pretty big only some- 
| where,” remarked Mrs. Beebe. “ You generally 
| have good reasons for what you do and don’t, 
| Lydia; I’ll say that for you.” 

“Tf it had been anybody but Edna Belle Still- 
ings!” sighed Mrs. Peters. 

“Edna Belle Stillings!”’ cried Mrs. Beebe. “Why, 
I thought she was stopping to Annie Denkle’s!”’ 

“She was, when she first come; but she didn’t 
like the table Annie provided —” 

“Didn’t like! My suz, Lydia, what kind of table 
did she expect? Annie’s a born cook, if ever there 
was one.”’ 

“T know; and I don’t know fer certain just what 
she did object to, there. I heard ’twas because 
Annie served strawberry shortcake usin’ barley 
in the cake, and just berries and juice; most 
makes my mouth water to think of, at that, knowin’ 
Annie; but Edna Belle was accustomed to whipped 
cream on top, and more cream in a pitcher —” 

“Doesn’t the woman know it’s war times?” de- 
manded Mrs. Beebe indignantly. 

“Oh, yes, Amanda, she knows; they say Annie 
reminded her, quite vigorous. Anyways, she was 
only there a week. Almeria Woodburn took her 
next, but Almeria had misgivings it wouldn’t do, 
and they got on each other’s nerves from the start, 
Edna Belle had a way of liftin’ her eyebrows, 
inquirin’, and pokin’ at her muffins before she’d 
taste ’em it seemed as if Almeria couldn’t stand. 
She did stand it, though, as far as not flyin’ out; 
but I expect her feelings were just bottled up and 
ready to pop, for what they finally parted over 
didn’t amount to anything, reelly. She happened 
to find Edna Belle sneakin’ round the pantry, 
peepin’ into things, and when she asked what she 
was after it turned out to be cornstarch to put on 
her nose —” : 

“Her nose! Whatever for, Lydia Ann Peters?” 

“Sunburn, I think it was, or a water blister on 
the tip, or something of the sort; it doesn’t matter, 
She always was dretful choice of her complexion. 
But it was the touch that snapped the fiddlestring. 
Almeria looked at her as grim as an iceberg and 
told her she was willin’ to put good cornstarch 
into her boarders’ stummicks — more willin’ than 
some of ’em, namin’ no names, seemed to be to 
eat it—but she didn’t consider her duty 
as a patriot and her honor pledge to the 
government permitted her to waste it on 
their noses. And she wouldn’t; not one tea- 
spoontul!”’ 

Amanda Beebe laughed delightedly. 
“Lydia, she didn’t say that, reelly?” 

‘*Reelly she did, Amanda. And of course 
Edna Belle quit next day.” 

“And come to you?” 

“She went to Della Veasey, just to go 
somewhere; but Della’s isn’t a place 
anybody’d stay who didn’t have to. I can guess at 
the cookin’, and I’ve seen the messiness. Edna 
Belle’s wild to get away; there ain’t many places 
in town, and Mis’ Doddrick and Ann Tenney turned 
her down hard. She was almost pleadin’ when she 
come to me; 1 declare, Amanda, I most pitied her.” 
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“Why didn’t you take her?” asked Mrs. Beebe. 

“Because before she’d done explainin’ the way 
she had to have things, I pitied myself more, 
Amanda. And I got kind of mad, too. The things 
her digestion couldn’t stand turned out to be the 
things most of us don’t like particular, but expect 
to put up with; and the things her frail constitution 
required were the things we all like best, but feel 
we’d ought to go without, or go light on. She's 
money enough, since Jabez Stillings died, and she 
was willin’ to pay for ’em as extrys; but when I 
let my eye rest on her plump, pink cheeks and her 
butter-ball figure, and noticed the little wheeze in 
her voice that just meant she’d ate too rich food 
and too much of it, and then thought of all the 
half-starved folks across the water, my gorge riz! 
But I didn’t tell her no, at that.” 

“You didn’t? But I thought you said —” 

“T run over my bill of fare for the next two-three 
days, and asked her would it suit,’ said Mrs. 
Peters, dryly. “It seemed it wouldn’t.” 

Mrs. Beebe laughed again understandingly. “I 
warrant it wouldn’t! How about suitin’ yourself, 
Lydia?” 

Mrs. Peters laughed back, half-defiant and half- 
sheepish. “I can stand it, if it is poorer pickin’s 
than what I feel called on to serve my fambly as a 
gen’ral thing. ’Lonzo’ll grow! a mite, likely; but 
he won’t growl hard if I say ‘Hoover’; and Ill 
feed him up somethin’ special to make up, come 
Sunday.” 

“And I s’pose,” said Mrs. Beebe, ‘‘that Edna 
Belle Stillings is still at Della Veasey’s?” 

“And likely to stay there,” agreed Mrs. Peters. 
“Poor Edna Belle!” 


BALLY SHANNON 


OVERS of dogs the world over have rejoiced 
in the reports of the noble work done by the 
dogs of war during the great conflict that 

has just come to a close. Mr. Walter A. Dyer has 
paid a touching tribute to these splendid animals, 
and to dogs in general, in an article in Country 
Life that describes the work and the character of 
Bally Shannon, Irish wolfhound and battle hero. 

I visited Bally Shannon, says Mr. Dyer, in the 
sheepfold in Central Park, New York, where he 
was being kept for the British officers who had 
brought him over. And this is the story they tell of 
him: 

Bally Shannon had been, like them, a soldier in 
France. No ordinary ambulance helper was he, 
but an over-the-top fighter. He saved ten wounded 
men by dragging them out of No Man’s Land. 
Then came a bursting shell, and Bally Shannon 
and his master were both wounded. They were 
sent home on a hospital ship, which in mid-channel 
was torpedoed by a German submarine. The tor- 
pedo did its work well, and the ship went down 
with nearly all on board. Only three men were 
saved — Bally Shannon’s master and two others. 
They managed to scramble on top of a barely 
floating piece of wreckage. 

Then came the brave dog, swimming strongly in 
spite of his wounds, and begged to be taken aboard. 
But the piece of wreckage would have sunk under 
his additional weight, and his master was forced 
to order him to keep away. Without so much as a 
look of reproach, Bally Shannon obeyed. All night 
he swam round the rude raft, only resting his chin 
upon it when nearly exhausted. In the morning 
they were picked up. 4 

When I visited the dog he was nearly well, al- 
though his master, alas! had succumbed to his 
wounds and exposure. I spoke his name, and he 
came to the edge of the inclosure and raised him- 
self to his full height, resting his forepaws on the 
top of the fence. His head was level with mine. I 
thought I had never seen so magnificent an ani- 
mal. All sinew and brawn, powerful, built on lines 
of speed, he stood there and received my homage. 
I placed my hand reverently on his broad, shaggy 
head and let it slide down his muzzle. He took it 
for an instant in his mouth with the utmost gentle- 
ness. I was a stranger to Bally Shannon, but he 
was the friend of man. As I looked into his eyes— 
great, honest, intelligent eyes—I said: 

“T know what you did, Bally Shannon, ‘You’re a 
better man than I am, Gunga Din.’ ”’ 

I sawin those eyes the devotion and unquestion- 
ing courage that had upheld him that dark night 
in the channel water. I saw in them the heritage 
of his noble race, the spirit of Bran and Luith, of 
peerless Gellert and the faithful dog of Aughrim. 
I saw in them, too, the mystery of the dog’s won- 
derful gift for attaching himself to humankind. 

There are persons who do not like dogs. I wish 
they might see noble Bally Shannon and might 
have the courage frankly to approach him. I know 
not why God gave the dog this spark of divinity 
that has made him kin to man. I only know this: 
that when we shall have learned from the dog the 
beauty of his virtues of honesty, fidelity and cour- 
age, the world will be a better place for us all. 
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THE LAZIEST OF BIRDS 


HE laziest of birds, according to the Phila- 

delphia North American, is the frogmouth. 

He sleeps all day, and at night, instead of 
flying about in search of food, he sits on a limb 
and literally waits for the insects to come and 
feed him. He is such a sound sleeper that you can 
push him off his perch with a stick and not wake 
him. He inhabits Australia and the islands of the 
Indian Ocean. 

In size the frogmouth resembles the whippoor- 
will, and gets his name from his wide mouth, which 
serves as his insect trap. Too lazy to fly for his 
food, like other birds, he crawls along the limb of 
a tree, opening his wide mouth and snapping it 
shut, catching what flies and gnats come within 
his range. At night he perches with his mate on the 
roofs of houses, on fences or stumps. Only after 
the sun goes down does he show any inclination to 
move about. All day he sits with feet glued to the 
limb of a gum tree, indifferent to the rain or the 
tropical sun. 

eS 


THE RETORT COURTEOUS 


T happened on a busy crossing in Edinburgh. 
The policeman on duty had just stopped a cab- 
man to enable the cross traffic to proceed. The 

man in blue kept the cabman waiting longer than 
was strictly necessary, so that the latter, begin- 
ning to get restive, started to proceed, although 
the hand was still against him. 

The policeman turned upon him in a rage. 

“Did ye no’ see me haudin’ up my hand?” he 
shouted. 

The cabman smiled scornfully. 

“Well, I did notice that it began to get dark 
suddenly,” he said, “‘but I didn’t know it was your 
hand. Ye see, it’s takin’ me all my time tae keep 
my horse fra shyin’ at yer feet!” 
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IT SEEMED TO LECKY THAT THE WHOLE CROWD HAD ONLY ONE PAIR OF EYES 
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talk, and so when, after a while, the big 
voice boomed out in a loud sentence he was 
much surprised. 

‘* And now, my friends, ’’ the big voice said, 
‘‘the daughter of our honored mayor will 
unveil before you the statue of the Father 
of Our Country!’’ . 

Lecky nearly fell from his seat. He saw 
Maybelle come mincing toward the statue. 
Maybelle was a very pretty little girl, but 
to Lecky she seemed dreadful-looking just 
then. The cord above his head gave a twitch. 
It was coming! 

In a flash Lecky made up his mind. He 
could not get down now; the only thing in 
the. world that he could do -was to try to 
look fit to be on the horse of George Wash- 
ington. He straightened his shoulders and 
threw back his head. With a sharp rustle 
the curtains fell. 

A gasp went up from the people. It seemed 
to Lecky that the whole crowd had only one 
pair of eyes and that that pair was turned on 
him. He thought he saw a man salute the 
statue, and instantly he returned the salute. 


HEN Lecky Wilkins heard his father | fall away from the statue. He felt that it would | beside it; here was his chance. He jumped | He had presence of mind enough for that, 
say that the people of the town had | have been more fitting for him to pull the | and caught the loose end, then began to haul | anyway. He caught Maybelle staring at him 


collected almost enough money to put 
a statue of Washington in the public square, 
he pricked up his ears. Lecky had always liked 
to hear about Washington ; moreover, he agreed 
with everyone else that a town in which the 
great man had more than once stopped over- 
night should certainly have a monument to 
his memory ; but what he thought about most 
when he heard the news was the shape of the 
statue. Would Washington be standing like a 
statesman or riding like a soldier? Lecky felt 
that he could hardly bear it if the general were 
not riding. 

Lecky Wilkins’s real name was Alexander, 
although few ever called him that. He was 
eight years old. The thing that he cared about 
most in the world was riding horseback. It 
was very, very seldom that he ever had a 
chance even to mount a horse, but the fewer 
chances he had to ride the more he longed to 
ride. He spent a good deal of his time fancying 
himself in the saddle. 

In order to hurry matters he emptied his 
toy bank and handed over the contents to the 
monument fund. Also, he 
begged his father, who 
was mayor of the town, 
to see that the right kind 
of statue was chosen—a 
statue with a horse. The 
mayor was inclined to 
think that there would 
be a horse. 

At length, after long 
months, the day came 
when the statue, secure- 
ly covered from view, 
was set in place. It was 
to stay covered until two 
days later, when it would 
be unveiled at a big cele- 
bration. 

Lecky did not know 
just how the unveiling 
was to be managed, but 
he learned that his ten- 
year-old sister, Maybelle, 
would pull a cord and 
then the coverings would 


















cord, but it appeared that for some reason a 
girl must be chosen; and already Maybelle 
was up in her room tying ribbons and smooth- 
ing ruffles. 

‘*Anyway,’’ said Lecky to himself as he 
watched the workmen make the last. prepara- 
tions, ‘‘I know one thing. She’d scream if you 
put her up on that horse under there. ’’ 

All at once it seemed to him that he must 
get on the horse, no matter what. Such a horse 
was not to be seen these days—he knew from 
pictures how it would look, with an arched 
neck and a plumy tail. There would never be 
another such chance. The longer he thought 
about it the more impatient he grew. 

When he strolled round to the rear and found 
that the workmen had left a ladder there he 
did not wait any longer. He climbed the ladder 
like a squirrel going up a tree and dived under 
the heavy curtains as nimbly as a squirrel 
goes into a hole. If anyone had looked that 


way, he would have been astonished to see | 


two short legs waving wildly for a second at 





HE WATCHED THE WORKMEN MAKE 
THE LAST PREPARATIONS 


the back of the statue; but no one was looking. 
It was a warm spring day, and the air 

under the curtains was hot and close. A 

few rays of light came through a slit 
above the statue, but at first Lecky could 
scarcely see at all. He began to feel the 


there were the arched neck and the plumy 
tail, and a lifted forefoot pawing the air. 
‘Whew, what a gait!’’ said Lecky under 
his breath. 

But how was he to mount the big 


[I great horse with his hands. Sure enough, 
il! 


level of the stirrup, and 
bronze is slippery. He 
peered eagerly round, 
and presently he saw a 
thick cord that came 
from somewhere above 
the statue and passed 
through a hole in the cur- 
tain. That must be the 
cord that Maybelle was 
expected to pull; he did 
not dare to touch it. But 
a long, loose end dangled 


horse? His shoulder came only to the}, 


| himself up, hand over hand, sailor fashion. 
The hilt of the rider’s sword was a great help. 
In a second or two he was astride the horse. 


He tried not to think how much he would 
like to be directly in the saddle; this was 
Washington’s horse and Washington’s saddle, 
and he had no right, he knew, to feel like that. 
It was fine as it was, anyway. He put one 
hand carelessly on the bronze rein and leaned 
|@ little on the horse’s neck. It was almost as 
|if he were really riding; he could almost feel 
| the wind in his ears. 

When he had been on the horse a long time 
he heard a sort of shuftie outside, then a serap- 
ing sound. He remembered suddenly that it 
was getting late and climbed down sorely 
against his will. How stupid to have to go 
home and dress! 

He lay on his stomach and peered out to see 
exactly where the ladder was. To his amaze- 
ment the ladder was gone. That was what the 
shuffle and scraping had meant; in the distance 
he could see a workman carrying the ladder 
across the green. He looked down; the statue 
was far too high for him to jump. Here was 
a pretty fix! 

Lecky’s heart sank. The town clock was 
striking two, and soon the crowd would begin 
to gather. If he called, help would come, but he 
knew that he would never hear the last of his 
prank. While he sat racking his brains for a 
way of escape the crowd began to gather, and in 
a little while there were so many people about 
that he could not make up his mind to call. 
Attractive sounds came from below ; the band 
had arrived and was tuning up. Lecky’s curi- 
osity got the better of him. He climbed back 
on the horse, intending to stay there only a 
moment and peer through the slit; but one of 
the bandsmen broke his fiddlestring, and Lecky 
was so interested in seeing it put on again that 
he forgot about the passing of time. Then, too, 
it was wonderful to sit there in front of the 
great general and feel those strong arms round 
him. He had always felt somewhat in awe of 
Washington ; now he began to love him. 

A half hour or more went by. Lecky did not 


| 
| 





notice when the speaker of the day began to 


| with a horrified face. Then he heard his 
| father’s stern voice: ‘‘ Alexander!’’ 


Lecky felt that he ought to say something. 


‘*There, I’ve done it!’’ panted Lecky Wilkins. | He lifted his voice. ‘‘I didn’t mean to!’’ he 
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HE PEERED OUT 
2 TO SEE EXACTLY 
<4 WHERE THE 


0 =| LADDER WAS 
i f 


called clearly. There was a pause, and then he 
added, ‘‘ But this is one great horse!’’ 

Some one laughed, some one else cheered, 
and the band began to play the Star-Spangled 
Banner with might and main. A tall man 
helped Lecky down, and he squeezed through 
the crowd to his father and began to explain 
in whispers. 

The mayor’s face was very red, but his 
mouth twitched at the corners. ‘‘I ought to 
punish you, by rights,’’ he said ; ‘‘but if you’ll 
try to grow up to be like George Washington, 
I’ll let you off this time.’’ 

Lecky straightened proudly. ‘‘I’m going to 
be like Washington, if I can,’’ he promised in 





a firm voice that everyone could hear, ‘‘and 
I’m going to ride like him, too!’’ he added. 





THE SCRAPBOOK FARM 


BY MARJORIE GRIMES 


DITH gazed out of the window of her 

aunt’s apartment and wished that in a 

whole cityful of little girls she could find 
one to play with. At home in the country, she 
thought to herself, there was not a hundredth 
80 many little girls, yet she could always find 
a playmate, 

Edith started to sigh, but at that very 
moment the doorbell rang, and the sigh stopped 
short. Perhaps her wish was coming true! 

Sut it was only Miss Baird, after all, and 
Ecith’s spirits dropped again. Miss Baird was 
a ‘rained nurse, and she was always in a tre- 
mendous hurry. 

‘‘Where is your Aunt Mary?” she asked as 
shc hurried in. ‘*I want to know if she will 
lend you to me for an hour.’’ 

‘Lend me?’’ said Edith, astonished. 

- Certainly,’’ Miss Baird replied briskly. 
‘tT nere’s a lonesome, cross little girl down at 
th hospital, and I simply must have somebody 
to slay with her. ’’ 

Oh!’’ said Edith. ‘‘I’ll take my doll and 
he new dresses and my box of paints and my 
ne book.’? She hurried away to find Aunt 
Mey, and ten minutes later she started off 
wih Miss Baird for the hospital. 

_‘he little lonesome girl was named Helen. 

'* had golden hair and a sweet face but her 
tcath drooped, and Edith soon saw that it 
Ws going to be a hard matter to amuse her. She 
(': not want to paint, and she did not seem to 
&uire the pretty new dresses of Edith’s doll. 





‘*T want to go outdoors,’’ she said. 

‘*Well, you can when you’re well,’’ 
Edith answered. 

‘* But I’d rather live in the big, wide 
country,’’ Helen went on, ‘‘where I 
can pick all the flowers I want.’’ 

Edith’s eyes brightened. ‘‘I live in 
the country when I am 





Helen looked bewildered. ‘‘I’ll show 
you what I mean,’’ Edith said. 

Miss Baird gladly brought magazines, 
scissors and paste, and Edith set to 
work while Helen looked on at first. 
Soon, however, Helen was working as 
hard as Edith. On the first page they 





at home, ’’ she said. 





‘*Why didn’t you say 
so before ?’’ complained 
Helen. ‘‘I thought you 
lived in an apartment, 
as I do. Tell me about 
your home. ’’ 

Edith was willing 
enough to do that. As 
she told about her fath- 
er’s farm, Helen’s little 
face cleared; the cor- 
ners of her lips straight- 
ened out. ‘‘I wish I 
could see it all!’’ she 
said. 

‘*T wish you could,’’ 
Edith answered. She 
thought a long time. ‘‘I 
might show you some 
pictures in the maga- 
zines that look like the 
things at home. ’’ 

Then all at once she 
thought of a plan. 

‘*] know!’’ she cried. 
‘*Let’s put our farm in 


Down that extra 
Angry with your 





A TIME TO BE CAREFUL 
By Isabel Jamison 


Step—step—up the stair 
In the dark, dark hall; 
If you do not have a care 
You will have a fall. 
Near the top you think you know 
There is one more step to go; 
But alas! you firmly tread 
To the level floor instead. 
There you stand, jarred and sore, 
With your eyes tight shut; , 
Out of patience with the floor, 
Out of patience even more 

With your foot! 


Step—step—down the stair 
When there is no light; 

If you do not have a care 
You will have a fright. 
Often when you certainly 
At the bottom seem to be, 
Gayly start to skip away 
Singing—then, alackaday! 


With the stair, the house, the hall — 
Very angry, most of all, 
ith your nose! 


ed, was carrying them 
away from the city. It 
was harder to find a suit- 
able station, but they 
turned over the leaves 
until they came to one. 
The station was put 
on the next page and 
labeled Radford, after 
Edith’s home station. 
Then they found a man 
in a buggy who looked 
like Edith’s father com- 
ing to meet them. 

It was all great fun. 
When the time came 


Mary’s, Edith had just 
found a house exactly 
like her own, and Helen 
was looking fora brown- 
and-white collie and for 
- you equal, a bay pony with two 
; white feet. Edith prom- 
ised faithfully to return 
the next afternoon. 











your new scrapbook. ’’ 





When she came again, 





to come back to Aunt | 


Helen reported that she had found many 
ponies but none of them had two white feet. 
At last they chose a dark pony and painted 
| two of his feet. Then they made him more 
| than ever like the farm pony by painting a 
| white star on his forehead. 

| Edith pasted a small photograph of her 


pasted a railway train ; | mother by the gate of the picture house. ‘‘ Be- 
this train, they pretend- | cause she would come to the gate to meet us, 


you know,’’ she explained. 

Then they gave a page to each room in the 
house. After the rooms were completely fur- 
nished, they went on to the barn, and from 
the barn to the orchard, to the garden, and 
then to the barnyard. 

It was not easy for Helen to find just the 
right kind of picture, but she always kept on 
searching patiently until she came to one that 
suited Edith. And she laughed and chatted 
the whole time. ; 

The book was not quite finished when one 
day the doctor told Helen that she could get 
up and dress if she wanted to. A few min- 
utes later Aunt Mary came in with a message 
for Edith; her mother and father had come 
home and wanted their little girl again. 
| Helen stopped smiling. ‘‘Oh, don’t go away!’’ 

she said. ‘‘We haven’t nearly finished putting 
| the farm in the book. ’’ 

‘*‘T must go,’’ Edith answered. ‘‘ But just as 
| soon as you get strong enough you’re to come 
| down to the real farm, and that will be even 

more fun than what.we are doing now.’’ 

When Helen did come, a short time after- 
| wards, she declared that the real farm was 
| exactly like the farm in the scrapbook. 
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Mellin’s 
Food 


Mellin’s Food adds 


to cow’s milk impor- 





tant food materials that 





are necessary to make 





To 








a complete and satis- 
fying diet for the baby. 
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Write today for a Free 
Trial Bottle of Mellin’s 
Food and start your 
baby right. 








| that by changing the position of three of the blocks | 
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1. BLOCK PUZZLE 
A child arranged six of his blocks, a, b, c, d, e | 
and f, in the order ef the alphabet. Then he found | 


a line of letters could be made that spelled two 
words. What are the words? 


2. RIDDLES 
Without us traffic would stand stock-still, 
Factory close, and shop and mill; 
Travel would cease from shore to shore, 
Clocks would stop and begin no more. 
We have no power that is our own, 
We move by the will of man alone ; 
But banish us from the earth, and see 
What a curious, helpless world ’twould be! 
I grow beside the river 
And am of little worth ; 
Yet millions serve me ever 
And count me as a treasure 
Above all terms to measure— 
The fairest thing on earth. 





3. ADDING CONSONANT 
Insert one consonant a sufficient number of 
times in the following line of letters to make it a | 
readable sentence: | 
ETER’SICKLEDEERSOED 


4. ARRANGING THE DIGITS | 
With the digits 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 0 we ex- 
ress all the evolutions of arithmetic. Here is a | 
Fittie test of your familiarity with those yy See 
if you can arrange the figures in a sum the total 
of which is exactly 100. 


5. WORD SQUARES 
A girl’s name, a solemn pledge, an animal. _ 
A man’s hame, a harrow gleam, an affirmative. 
A girl's name, a beverage, an adverb. 
A girl’s name, to compete, a tree. 


6. ANIMAL DIAGONALS 


é — 





If you fill in the proper words, the diagonals 1 to 
14 and 13 to 2 will spell the names of animals. 1—2, 
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©, The Warning Flash 


throat is trying to tell you of 
the caonenching cold. 
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be depended w mn to step the harsh. resp- 

' ‘ng “hack” of the most stubborn —_ 
Afford immediate relief to sore, ten 

throats, and save needless doctors’ bills. 


Get the Drop 
on that Cough 





Milwaukee, Wis. 





of A WEEK Pays” S 
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Beat , 
For Black : . Send no 


Don’t buy an ordi- 4 { 
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nary bicycle. Geta Black 
Beauty — Factory - direct ; AY 
wholesale price. Built IW" 
for boys who want a sensa- | (\ 
raciest, strongest bike’’ you a 
ever did see. A thriller! by. | 
18 Exclusive Features VAN 

1 

| 

one of 20 styles shipped abso- ( {\ ' 
lutely atour risk. Noadvance [AWA ) 
money. Keep or return. We bs 
pay if you decide to keep it— 
small amount on acceptance, then $1 a week, 
Guar. 5 yrs. _Greatest offer ever made! 
HAVERFORD 


, Ny 
‘ 
tional wheel. Snappiest, } < 
See the wheel itself. Any | 

\\| 

pay freight. Months to 
LE CO. 
. (Est. 23 yrs.) Dept. ¥51 
Beautiful Philadelphia 


Newl919 Catalog Cciors 





STAM PS. 105 China, etc., stamp dictionary and list, 2c. 
s Album (500 illus.) 3c. Bullard, Sta. A24, Boston. 


That warning tickle in your | 


| a place where birds live; 3—4, a part of the year; 
| 5—6, a parcel; 7—8, a kind of bread; 9—10, a place 
where things are made; 11—12, a part; 13—14, a 
} model. 

j 7. SPELLING STATES 

Take a girl, add an Oriental plant, add another 
girl, add a kind of box, subtract a pair, subtract a 
vehicle, subtract a mesh, add the letter p, add an 

| cnenvarien, add a brood, subtraet a roof, and have 
| a State. 

Take a beverage, subtract an insect, add a brick 
carrier, add & woman, subtract an obstruction, 
add a geographical division, and have a state. 

Take a me ge for eggs, add a quantity of 

| paper, subtract a small body of water, add a low 
piece of land, subtract a beverage, add a country, 

: Subtract a tin container, and have a state. 

} 

| 8. PRESIDENTIAL DIAMONDS 

One thousand, a bird’s ery, a tree, a President, 

| to squander, an animal, in Manitoba. 

In Japan, a chart, a city in Georgia, a President, 
a pase? ig question, a conjunction, the end of va- 

| cation. 

| In jellyfish, an evidence of distress, a Hindu title 
of respect, a President, an animal, half of a word 

, meaning candy, in Rio de Janeiro. 


| 

} 9. THE SCHOOL-TEACHER'S PUZZLE 

| “Now, children,’’ remarked 
, the school-teacher, “see if you 
can discover another arrange- 
ment of 2, 3, 4, 5,6 and 7, in which 
a fraction of five of those figures 
equals the other figure.” 


Ey ae 


| 10. VERSATILE AL 


Each word terminates in al. The al that belongs 
to spring; the daily al; the necessary al; the tran- 
sient al; the faithful al; the al of utmost impor- 
tance; the al that retaliates ; the al that is in the 
army. 

















ll. CHARADES 
My first receives but does not tell the secret 
of a friend ; 
My second is a faithful pledge, and never has 
an end; 
My whole upon my first you see— 
There’s nowhere else for it to be! 


Deadly, ’tis said, is the sting of my first; 

My second is seen in a gnat and an ant; 
My third and my fourth very sweet if reversed; 
| My whole is a tender and succulent plant. 











| Answers to Puzzles in January 30 Issue 


1. (a) SHAD (b) CRAB (c) PIKE 
HOPE RICE IDEA 
APSE ACRE KEGS 
DEED BEET EAST 
i 2 eeres 3. T P 
ASIA GEM WAR 
ODOR TEXAS PARIS 
META MAR RIP 
INCH 8 s 


4. Victory. 

5. The accompanying 
diagram shows how a 
total of seventy-five can 
be scored by adding to- 
gether the numbers of 
the ay through 
which the line passes. 

6. Post, seript — post- 
script. Cube, root—cube 
root. l | 
7. A signpost and a 
searecrow. Nail. 

8. Frame, lines, plane, bored, bit, tack, hammer, 
nail, scaffold, chisel, square, gage, strike, scratch, 
claw, level, saw, augers, design, braces, line, spec- 
ified plan, plumb, wall, adz, awl. 

9. Mule, shad, rook, mole—mushroom. Aroma, 
tiger, chocolate, keel—artichoke. Cut, Cumberland, 
beech, rat—cucumber. 
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8 times as large as 15c size 
2% times as large as 25c size 


Get a Half Pint of 3-in-One Oil for a Half 
Dollar and practice economy. 3-in-One is 
the original and the leading lubricating oil 
for sewing machines, bicycles, talking ma- 
chines, guns, reels, locks, clocks and scores 
of other things. 

Best preparation for cleaning and polishitig furni- 
ture. Alsoabsolutely prevents rust on metal surfaces 


indoors and outdoors. Never turns rancid and will 
keep indefinitely. 


There are 
many Sood 


lunches in 
every package | | FREE ssisticserns mre 


~ 3-in-One)Dictionary—free. 


Sold by all Good Dealers 
3-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
165 AIM. BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
9 

ik aay Don’t Wear 
to eat and so a Truss 
sweet and at Brooks’ Appliance, the 
tractive that Se cenit aan tena 
you become 

very fond of 

the food. 

Fine for break- 











that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. 





MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 


heap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
fast and one w S. =. qLatalog. and pomeee — 
mai ree. md name and address today. 
of those dai nty C. E. BROOKS, 470J State St., Marshall, Mich. 











lunches you 
‘can get for 
yourself with- 
out bothering 
mother. 











ZAP-ZIP {53 feo 


= The greatest 50c article on the market. 
Shipped right to you from the factory. 


The prong is made of beau- 
tiful metal, never break or \ 
T 
\ OF 


ea wear out; the rubbers are 
f elastic and lasting, with {Z 
lenty of ‘‘pep”’ and force. FZ, y 
cientifically madeand best * 












a . ° 7 of workmanship. ZIP- i Send 

G ete y 50c pre- 
et it et your . Be sure the name po iy 
Zip and our address ap- money 

pear on the one you buy. 
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Order from us or any Spor’ 
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ay ing Goods Store. Automatic Rubber Co., Dept.72, Columbia, 8.C. 
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Our Special Offer 
Closes March 15 


Only three weeks left to get your /ree copy 
of MRS. PORTER’S Latest and Best Book 


A Daughter of | 
the Land 


HE story of a girl who 

‘seized the wings of 
opportunity.’’ Born witha 
keen desire for the fullness 
of life, and a wonderful love 
for nature, she is expected, 
as the youngest of a large 
family of grown children, to 
perform the drudgery that 
her brothers and sisters have escaped. As she forces 
the unwilling hand of fate her masterful passion for 
ownership of land brings her face to face with the 
greatest force she has to conquer—herself. As her 
battle goes on, through a legion of difficulties she wins out at 
last to a realization of the higher things necessary to lasting happi- 


ness, and finds not alone success in material things but the perfect 
love of a strong man. It is an inspiring tale of a life worth while. 


FREE If You Act Now 


After March 15 an addition in money will be required 
Send us on or before March 15 one new yearly subscription (not 
your own) for The Youth’s Companion with $2.00 to pay for it, 
and we will present you with a copy of Gene Stratton-Porter’s 
latest and best story, A Daughter of the Land, cloth bound, with 
frontispiece in colors, and decorated lining pages. This is the 
regular copyrighted edition published at $1.40 net. 


Our Offer is made only to our present subscribers to pay them for getting a new subscription. 
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Stop Drugs 
Eat Bran 


That's the urgent advice of all 
doctors. 

Bran is Nature’s laxative. 
Nature’s way. 

In Pettijohn’s it comes to you in a 
delightful form. 

Try it for a week—one delicious 
dish a day. See for yourself how it 
changes things. 

You will never return to drug lax- 
atives or to branless diet. 


Pattijohns 


Rolled Wheat—25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory flakes 
hide 25 per cent of bran. 

Also Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent fine 
Government Standard flour, 25 per cent bran. 
Use like Graham flour inany recipe. —_ (2078) 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


It acts in 














Free Proof 


That 


You Can Hear! 


The wonderful improved Acousticon 
has now enabled more than 325,000 
deaf people to hear. We are sure it 
will do the same for you; are so abso- 
lutely certain of it that we are eager to 
send you thé newand greatly improved 


1919 Acousticon 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit —No Expense 
There is nothing you will have to do 
but ask for your free trial. No money 
to pay, no red tape, no reservation to 
this offer. Our confidence in the pres- 
ent Acousticon is so complete that we 
will gladly take all the risk in proving 
beyond any doubt that : 


THE JOY OF HEARING 
CAN BE YOURS AGAIN! 
The Acousticon has improvements and 
patented features which cannot be dupli- 
cated, so no matter what you have ever 
tried, just ask for a free trial of the New 
Acousticon. You’ll get it promptly, and if 
it doesn’t make you hear, return it and you 
will owe us nothing—not one cent. 


GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO.,1367 CandlerBldg.,N.Y. 
Canadian Address: 621 New Birks Bldg., eal 












uch terms, 
NO MONEY but write today 
‘or the big new Catalog. It’s free. 
EA CYCLE COMPANY 

Dept.T-50 Chicago 





Big expansion of the business follow- 
ing the war has made greater demand than 
ever for garages and motor mechanics. 
Learn here in 6 to 8 weeks. Write for Free Book. 


AHE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL, AossePm eres, 


Ys a = \] 
CLASS nS 





Either pin itiust y 
figures, one or two colorsenamel, Silver plate 
20¢ ea., $2.00 doz. Sterling sliver, 35¢ ea, 
l, $8.60 doz. BASTIA 
706 Bastian Bidg., 





me 2 
Rochester, N.Y. 











With Cuticur a 
All druggists: Soap 3, Ointment 
2% and $, Taloum 2, Sample each 
‘free of “‘Cuticura, Dept. B, ™ 

















PUTTING THE CAP TRAFALGAR 
DOWN TO DAVY JONES 


during the war none perhaps was stranger 
than the fight between the British ship 
| Carmania and the German ship Cap Trafalgar. 
Both were Atlantic liners of the floating palace 
type converted into auxiliary cruisers; they met 
by chance when no other ships were near by and 
engaged in an extraordinary duel, which has been 
called the Battle of the Haystacks. Never have 
two ships with such towering upper works stood 
off and tried to batter each other to pieces with 
gunfire. 

The first news we had of the engagement, says 
the captain of the British cruiser Cornwall, whose 
story of the combat Mr. Lewis R. Freeman tells in 
Cornhill, was a wireless that Capt. G—— sent out 
| saying that he had sunk the Cap Trafalgar, but 
that as his bridge was burned, his steering gear 
shot away and all his navigating instruments de- 
stroyed, he would be glad to have some one come 
| and tell him where he was and lead him to a place 
where he could, so to speak, lie down and lick his 
| wounds for a while. It took a jolly bit of searching 
| to find a ship that couldn’t tell any more about 
| itself than that, but we finally sighted her ragged 

silhouette and led her to such a haven as our ren- 
dezvous afforded. 
| Poor G— had lost a good deal more than his 


QO: all the naval engagements that occurred 
| 





steering gear, for the fire that had consumed his 
bridge had also gutted his cabin and reduced 
| everything in it to cinders except an old Norfolk 
| jacket. As G—— was of about three times the girth 
| of any other British officer in those waters at the 
| time, the wardrobe we tried to get together for 
him was a grotesque combination. He cut a weird 
figure on the battered old Carmania, but there 
wasn’t one of us who wouldn’t have changed 
places with him— Norfolk and all—if we could 
have had half his luck. ‘ 

Both ships, according to G——’s account, began 

firing as soon as they came in range. In the midst 
of the fight a German shell struck the captain’s 
cabin and started the fire that spread to the bridge, 
destroyed the navigating instruments and ulti- 
mately made it impossible for the commander 
to remain there. To reduce the tremendous draft 
that was fanning the flames, G—— headed the 
Carmania “down the wind.” Nothing else would 
have saved her. Except for one thing, that would 
have enabled the now thoroughly worsted (al- 
| though G—— didn’t know it) Cap Trafalgar to 
withdraw from the action. The German ship her- 
| self was on fire and had to take the same course 
willy-nilly. From that moment the battle was as 
irretrievably joined as one of those old Spanish 
knife duels in which the opponents were locked 
together in a room to fight to a finish. 

After being driven from the bridge the British 
captain, one of the biggest men in the navy and 
not very “shifty” on his feet, had to keep the ship 
going by running here, there and everywhere. 

| With the battle going on all the time, he had his 
men rig up a jury steering gear, and then, as 
he no longer had any pipe communication with 
the engine room, he had to dash back and forth 
| between two or three commanding positions. 
| “If I wanted to open the range a bit,” he said, 
| “I had to nip for’ard, wait till there was an inter- 
val in both gunfire and shell-burst, and yell down 
la hatchway to the engine room to ‘Slow port!’ Or 
if I suddenly found it imperative to open the dis- 
tance, I had to make the same journey and pass | 
| word down to ‘Stop starboard!’ I was racking my | 
| brain for some plan of action to follow when our | 
failing supply of shells became exhausted; sud- | 
|denly the Cap Trafalgar began to heel sharply 
| and started to sink. It was our second or third 
| salvo, which had holed her badly at the water line, 
| that did the business.” } 
| Down in the surgical room the surgeon had just 
| finished amputating and bandaging a gunner’s | 
| hand when some one shouted into the door of the 
| dressing station that the German ship was going | 
| down. The wounded sailor crowded to a port just 
in time to see one of the last salvos from the Car- 
| mania go crashing into the side of the heeling 
enemy. “Huroor, boys!” he shouted. “If I ’ad as | 
| many ’ands as an oktypuss, I’d ’a’ giv’n ’em all fer 
the joy of puttin’ that blinkin’ pyrit down to Davy | 
Jones.” | 
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LORD “BILL” AND THE CHILDREN 


VERY season at Simla and at Calcutta we 
E had special parties for the children, says 

Mrs. Stuart Menzies, recalling old days in 
India. Among the most delightful were those 
that the military secretary, Lord William Beres- 
ford, gave. The young folk adored Lord “ Bill,” | 
and he in turn adored them. At any time he would 
give up an engagement for his own pleasure to 
go and amuse sick children, telling them stories, 
taking them presents and flowers, and always | 
being robbed of the flower in his buttonhole. He | 
always had confidences and secrets with them. 

One small boy who had broken his leg and was 
much devoted to his delicate mother, says Mrs. 
Menzies in her book entitled Lord William Beres- 
ford, V. C., wanted to give her something on her 
birthday as a great surprise, and could not make 
up his mind what it should be, as he had saved 
only a few pennies. For days Lord William made 
suggestions, none of which met with favor; some 
were too costly, others the boy did not care for. | 
Each visit Lord William paid he had some fresh | 
list of suggestions. If the boy had decided on an | 
elephant, Lord ‘‘Bill” would have said that he was 
sure he could get one for the money, and would | 
have procured it; but at last the boy decided in | 
his own mind and joyfully told Lord William. 

“T have found out what mother would like,” he | 
said. “It’s a book she often reads. It got spoiled 
with the white ants’ eating it, and I want to give | 
her another.” 

“That’s capital!” said Lord William. ‘““What is | 
the name of the book, and who wrote it?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know that!” replied his little friend, 
looking rather dismayed. “I think it is called In- 
fernal Hope, but I don’t know who wrote it.” 

“Never mind, little man, I’ll soon find out—don’t | 
worry ; it’s a funny name, but I will soon get it for 
you. If I write to a man I know who keeps a big 
bookshop, he will be sure to know and send it at 
once.” | 

Lord William made a point of finding out from 
another member of the family what the book was 
without giving away his little friend’s secret. It 
was Archdeacon Farrar’s Eternal Hope, and it | 
arrived duly in a beautiful cover in time to give 
pleasure to both the little invalid and his mother. ; 








The Davis-Made trade-mark shown above, is a 
reminder, and a pledge, of QUALITY. 


Dayton Bicycles bear this 
trade-mark. They deserveit. 
In the war zones of France 
(responding to Uncle Sam’s 
call) or wherever and when- 
ever there is a desire for 


exceptional service, the 
Dayton has justified its high 
reputation. The Dayton 
Bicycle is ready to serve 
you. Write for our catalog 
B-6. It will be sent gladly. 


Cycle Dept., THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE CO., Dayton, Ohio 


The Dayton Military Model 


in service in Grance 











Direct from Factory to You 


THE New Companion Sewing Machine is equal to every require- 

ment of home sewing. It is equipped with complete 
set of best attachments and will yield equally good re- 
sults whether the work be the finest tucking on sheer material, 
hemming, ruffling, quilting, braiding, up to sewing on heavy suitings. 


LOW PRICES — ATTRACTIVE TERMS 


Our unique system of selling direct from factory to home effects a large 
We offer a choice of seven styles, including foot 
treadle, electric and rotary models, guarantee each machine for twenty-five 
years, and pay all freight charges to your nearest freight station. 
conveniently located shipping points in Eastern, Central and Western sections. 
quest brings you our free Illustrated Booklet, Attractive Terms and Free Trial Offer by return mail. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 881 Commonwealth Ave., BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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LOOK HERE, BOYS: 
SPECIAL OFFER: 


for sportsmen. 


much as you will. 





Here’s a set of 8 beautiful outdoor-sport pictures by well- 
: hay . ; known artists, reproduced on heavy art paper, size 9x12, 
in strikingly attractive colors, which will look just great tacked up on the wall of your den. 

e will send you this set of pictures, postage prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents in stamps or coin. 
We will send you these pictures FREE OF CHARGE. on re- 
_ceipt of $1.00 for a year’s subscription to THE 
SPORTSMAN, a monthly magazine crammed full of Hunting, Fishing, Camping and Trapping 
stories and pictures, valuable information about guns, 
rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, camp outfits, best places to 
go for fish and game, and a thousand and one helpful hints 
National Sportsman tells you how to shoot 
and fish, how to train a dog for hunting, how to trap fur- | 
bearing animals, how to start and run a gun or rifle club, 
and a lot of other things you want to know about. 

Tell Dad about this offer and he will be glad to chip in 
with you because he will enjoy the National Sportsman as 


NATIONAL 





- ——-—-—ORDER BLANK-— - —~—~ 

| National Sportsman Magazine, l 
252 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Enclosed find $1.00 for a year’s sub- 


scription to the National Sportsman and | 
| the set of 8 Outdoor Pictures. 














If the great war 
had been fought in 


George Washington's time 


Of all the military problems that confronted 
‘George Washington there was none greater 
than that of feeding his armies. 


Meat, the fighting man’s most important 
ration then as now, was especially hard to 
obtain. Much of the time his soldiers had 
to depend for sustenance on what they could 
get by foraging. 

*% % *% 

America’s job of meat supply, in the great 
war just ended, was a thousandfold bigger 
than Washington’s. It was a job of feeding 
not only our own huge forces here and 
abroad but the Allied armies as well. 


America succeeded because she had at her 
command what Washington didn’t have— 
thousands of prosperous farms, and central- 
ized large-scale organizations Itke that 
of Swift & Company for the production 
and distribution of meat. 


How well America succeeded, how well 
her meat machinery stood the test, is evi- 
denced by a French military authority who 
not only said that France could not have 
held out without our support, but asserted 
that “the men over there in the French 
trenches are the best-fed men in Europe.” 


To give some idea of the immensity of 
the food problem—Swift & Company in one 
single month shipped 2,012 carloads of pro- 
visions overseas, valued at $21,268,000. 


If. America had been dependent on the 
meat supply methods of Washington’s time, 
or even of Civil War time, it is not difficult 
to imagine what would have happened. 


Speaking along this line, an American 
official said that it would have been a super- 
human task to gather and handle the meat 
necessary to feed the people during this great 
war if conditions had been the same as they 
were “during the Civil War, when the meat 
industry was scattered all over the country.” 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


‘ Established 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more 
than 23,000 stockholders 





























THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ illus. 

trated weekl aper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 Mo Canada and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post ffice, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


wen * Subscriptions may begin at any time during 


nen fo or Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 
Payment for The Gompapion when sent by 
Inail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 
Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 
Renewals. Upon the receipt of money by us, the 
= after the address on the next issue of 
er, which shows when the subscription exp res, 
vith be changed. 
ahem give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
“igi 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








MYALGIA 


HIS word, which means muscular pain, 
is the medical term for what phy- 
sicians and patients used to call 
chronic muscular rheumatism. It has 
no relation to the disease called acute 
rheumatism, which physicians now 
believe to be an infectious disease 

in the same category as typhoid fever, measles or 

influenza. Myalgia is the same disease as chronic 
rheumatic joints and certain forms of neuralgia; 
when it attacks muscles it is an inflammation of 
the fibrous sheaths and supporting framework. 

It may affect any of the muscles, but perhaps it 

attacks more frequently the muscular shoulder 

cap, the loin muscles (lumbago), and the neck 
muscles (wryneck or stiff neck). 

Doctors are still disputing as to the cause of 
myalgia, but the most probable explanation and 
the one that the majority of physicians hold is that 
some poison circulating in the blood—either in- 
troduced from outside, such as lead, or generated 
within the body—causes the inflammation. Some- 
times a poison formed in the intestine in conse- 
quence of imperfect digestion is the cause; some- 
times the offending substance is a normal waste 
product that is formed too rapidly or eliminated 
too slowly; or it may be a toxin that a disease 
germ has elaborated. 

It is sometimes hard to say what brings on an 
attack of myalgia. Often it appears to follow an un- 
usual strain of the muscle affected, such as lifting 
a heavy weight in the case of lumbago, or looking 
out of a car window during a journey in the case 
of stiff neck ; sometimes, however, a chilling of the 
surface of the body by a current of cold air or by 
a wetting in a shower, an overindulgence in the 
pleasures of the table, or merely a change of 
weather from warm and clear to cold and damp, 
brings on the suffering. 

Myalgia, although very painful while it lasts, is 
not usually protracted. As a rule it will pass in a 
few days, even if not treated—although it may be 
rebellious to all treatment. The first thing to do is 
to apply heat by means of a hot-water bottle, an 
electric pad, or a cloth wrung out of hot water. 
The old domestic remedy of ironing the part, if 
gently done, is effective. In many cases friction 
affords relief, especially if it be aided by camphor 
liniment or chloroform liniment. Scientific massage 
is better, although the deep manipulations may be 
very painful at first. Probably movement of the 
affected muscle would be even better than mas- 
sage, but it is of no use to tell that to the patient, 
for while the pain lasts his chief desire is to remain 


quiet. 
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ANYONE BUT AMY! 


NOTHER cup gone! O Amy, you reck- 
less, wretched creature! Now we’ve 
not enough left to go round that 
match!” 

“Well, you needn’t be so tragic 
about it, Prue; and anyway, it wasn’t 
my fault. The old thing’s been cracked 

for ages, and its time had come—it simply went 
to pieces in my hand.” 

“Quite simply—after you’d knocked it against 
the faucet. It naturally would,” said Prue, dryly. 

Sally and May, busy putting back glass and 
china on the shelves of the cosy club living room, 
after the tea, laughed and exchanged a meaning 
look. 

‘‘Why, Prue, of course it wasn’t Amy’s fault!” 
said Sally, with overemphasized reproachfulness. 
“How could you think it for a minute?” . 

“No, of course it wasn’t!’ added May sweetly. 
“Most likely it was no one’s fault at all; but if it 
was anyone’s, it certainly was anyone but Amy!” 

That night, as Amy brushed her hair before the 
glass, there was a worried pucker between her 
brows. A broken teacup more or less did not matter 
much, but there had been something in the girls’ 
tone that did matter. They were joking, of course, 
but it was something she did not like—something 
different; almost as if they had been talking of 
some one else—of a girl much less popular and 
petted and admired than Amy Alston. Bother the 
miserable cup! If Sally or May had broken a dozen 
cups, she would have sympathized with them; she 
would not have made invidious remarks. What.did 
May mean with her hateful ‘‘Anyone but Amy!” 
She had never considered herself as infallible. 

Amy paused with head bent sidewise midway 
of a brush stroke down her smooth, brown locks. 
There had been that loaf of cake that was burned 
—but that never would have happened if Sally 
had not called her off to consult her about some- 
thing quite unnecessary. She had hurried back as 
quick as she could; and they could use most of it, 
by cutting off the bottom and one corner. She 
brushed again, hard. Sally ought to have known 
better. Cake required a person’s whole attention! 

“Anyone but Amy!” To be sure, the time she 
forgot to snap off the storeroom light, and it was 
on for three days, until the next meeting, she had 
pointed out that, if Isabel had gone the rounds 
carefully before locking up, it could not have hap- 
pened; and if the girl who had the key was not 
responsible for going the rounds, who was? Why, 
Isabel had acknowledged that she ought to have 
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made sure about every light, even though she did 
not know anyone had been to the storeroom. No! 
Isabel never tried to squirm out of a hole. She 
accepted consequences, 

Just there Amy laid down her brush and sternly 
addressed the sober young face confronting her 
in the glass. 

“My child,” she told it, ‘‘you’ve always consid- 
ered yourself a pretty good sort, and in particular 
an all-round, good comrade. Let’s hope you are. 
But there’s one thing you’ve got to learn thoroughly 
and right away, and that’s the art of owning up. 
You’d be decent enough to take the blame for 
anything big, 1 honestly believe, if you deserved 
it; but it’s mean and disagreeable to try to slip 
out of small responsibilities. 

“Now, my dear, you can’t drop the best club 
salad bow] to-morrow and nobly and spectacularly 
confess the crime, as you’d like to do, because the 
bowl can’t be spared; but you can and will buy 
six new penitential teacups and present them. to 
the club, to make good with interest for the one 
you smashed — yes, smashed! That is the word 
you’ll use, and you won’t even hint that it was 
cracked! After this, every blessed blunder, fault 
and accident for which you are responsible is 
yours, and yours only; you won’t let anyone else 
claim a share, if she wants to! Not anyone but 


Amy!” 
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AS SEEN BY THE PORTER 


O unprecedented is the appearance in print of 
S a Pullman porter that a recent article in the 

American Magazine from the pen of one of 
those dusky friends of the traveling public is 
quite out of the ordinary run of magazine contri- 
butions. George discusses tips and the eccentrici- 
ties of the traveling public with the intimacy of 
long association. But especially he comments on 
well-known men whom he has met. 

I have carried Roosevelt, Taft, Hughes, Harri- 
man and many others, he says, but the man I think 
I like best is Mr. J. Ogden Armour. I like him just 
because he is quiet and reserved and yet very 
kindly. He never has much to say; but when he 
wants anything he asks for it in a courteous tone 
that makes you want to please him. 

Noone could help liking Mr. Roosevelt, of course. 
He was a great one for picking up information; 
and at election time he would always say to me, 
“Well, George, do I win or lose this year?” And I 
picked him every time. 

All the porters liked Roosevelt because he was 
so democratic. Some people thought it was a pose 
on his part, but my friend on the Merchants’ Lim- 
ited was telling me the other day about when 
Roosevelt was only police commissioner in New 
York, some twenty years ago. In those days they 
had buffet cars, and it sometimes took an hour 
and a half to get your lunch. But Roosevelt didn’t 
complain. He’d say, ‘‘Feed the others, Gene. They 
are hungrier than I am. When they’re through you 
can take care of me.” It was little things like that 
that made Roosevelt so popular. 

On the whole, most big men are easy to handle. 
They stay in their compartments most of the time, 
reading or talking, and they don’t bother a porter 
very much. They don’t ring the bell every five 
minutes, and they are very courteous and quiet— 
they don’t fuss. 

Mr. Taft is a hard worker on trains, always dig- 
ging at something or other. Roosevelt didn’t do 
much work. He seemed to relax on the train, and 
he went to bed very early, sometimes as early as 
nine o’clock. Mr. Taft reads and works a ong time 
and gets to bed late. But all these big men get up 
very early. You don’t find them lying round in 
bed a minute after they are awake. 

Hughes, of course, is the most dignified of the 
lot; and when he says “No,” it is “No!” I always 
ask him if I can do certain little things for him, 
but where I might press other folks a little bit I 
don’t urge anything on Mr. Hughes. I have learned 
by experience that he always means what he says. 
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THE ANGLER’S OATH 


N the days before the war anglers from other 
countries had begun to find out that there was 
excellent sport to be had in the thousand lakes 

and streams of Finland. In Russia As I Know It, 
Mr. Harry De Windt tells a diverting story of one 
of these visiting sportsmen, a stout and choleric 
Londoner, who bitterly complained of the snail- 
like pace at which he was driven every morning to 
the fishing grounds. 

He begged the village pastor, with whom he 
lodged, to acquaint him with some startling Fin- 
nish oath in order to compel the shock - headed 
lout who drove his karra to quicken the pace, and 
the required expletive was smilingly imparted. It 
was not long before the Englishman found occa- 
sion to put the expletive to use, but for some time 
it had no effect whatever on the clodhopper’s 
stolid brain. 

“ Dak 4 ! Rok - 4 ” the infuri- 
ated passenger yelled repeatedly, growing more 
and more angry as the word failed of its expected 
effect. At last the Englishman leaped to the ground, 
violently seized the driver and shouted, “Rakas- 
tansunia!” at him so violently that the boy, with 
an expression of terror on his face, dropped the 
reins, jumped out of the vehicle and ran for his 
life across country, while the horse galloped away 
down the road 

An hour later an exhausted but still enraged 
Briton staggered into the nearest post house and 
explained what had occurred to the postmaster, 
who spoke English. 

“Rakastansunia!” repeated the latter, shaking 
with laughter. ‘No wonder the lad thought you 
had taken leave of your senses! Why, it means, 
‘I love you’!” 
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HOW TO MUFFLE A MULE 


HE resounding ““Heehaw!”’ of the American 

army mule awakening the echoes almost 

anywhere in France can be prevented more 
simply than by operation upon the throats of the 
animals, to which the French veterinarians are 
said to resort, according to Mr. F. S. Akin, pioneer, 
who lives in Portland, Oregon. He declares that a 
little bag of sand attached at night to the tail of 
a mule will prevent his braying. 

Mr. Akin’s knowledge, says the Boston Tran- 
script, dates back to the early days of Oregon, 
when mule-team drivers discovered this way of 
keeping their slumbers from being disturbed. In 
order to bray successfully a mule finds it necessary 
to stretch his neck and elevate his tail to the hori- 
zontal. Denied that privilege by the weight of a 
small rock or a sack of sand fastened to his tail, 
the beast, however eager he may be to impart his 
emotions to the moon, is denied utterance. 
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SESS Ill BESS 


Peter, Peter, pumpkin eater 
Had a wife and couldn’t keep her 
He put her in a pumpkin shell 

And there he kept her very well. 
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This is Peter the Husbander 


Peter as a gardener was a failure at first. “A seed’s a seed,” says he. 
But his wife left him. Then he got it through his head that the 
tenderest, most luscious vegetables and the most glorious flowers came 
from seed taken from the tenderest, most luscious vegetables and the 
most glorious flowers. You couldn't fool him after that. He became 
a husbander—one who shows prudence. His wife came back and 
they became enviably successful—on pumpkins. 


FERRY’S SEEDS 


are pedigreed seeds. They have an inheritance of quality from generations of forebears 
noted for perfect production vigor and quality. This family breeding, by careful test and 
selection has been going on at the F erry greenhouses and trial - gardens for many years. 


The beautiful 1919 Ferry “Seed Annual” is full of prudent garden advice. It’s free. 
Send for it today. Ferry’s Seeds are for sale by dealers everywhere. 


D.M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich. (and Windsor, Ont.) 
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TANDS by the boys through 
thick and thin—keeps their teeth 
clean and their mouths wholesome 


—which gives them better health 
for work or play. 


Colgate’s tastes so good that you 


like to use your tooth brush twice 
a day, every day. 


Sold Everywhere 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 25 199 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap— 
lasting and refined. 





